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part of diſtreſſed exiles, 
grown ſo great, and yet daily multiplying, that the 


e, in a ſhort time, is likely to prove a hive 
little to contain ſuch a fwarm.” Theſe ftran» 


121. 
puts his Grace in formal poſſeſſion of the metropo- 
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tical dignity, with the authority and proſpecta 
apperta: 


ining. 
this was done with much more 
magnificence 


time. 
chair we fee the old altar- 
lining of that to which it gave place 


y adorned with painting and gild- 
ing, and of a deſign which fome — 2 
able to a Gothic cathedral than the new one. 

The choir is ht to be the moſt ſpacious of 
any in the kingdom, being about one hundred and 
eighty feet in length, from the weſt door to the 
altar, and thirty in breadth, between the two fide 
doors of it. The ſtalls for the dean and 
daries are fix on each fide of the entrance: they 
are 


on each fide, as far as to the 


e wainſcotting 


the ſame taſte, though not 

fo rich in its ornaments, appears to have been done 
at the time of the reformation, | 

been taken down 


s throne, in 


The old monkiſh ſtalls 
in 1704, along with 


ſome rows 
room : this 


three hand- 


fome old 
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very high, on fox fluted 


the Corinthian order, with 
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: a very handſome man- 
by Archbiſhop Tillotion, who gave the pre- 
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and its ornaments raiſed 
pots, 


Dr. 
who died in 1729, leaving three hundred 


to 


be laid out on the church; it was refolved to lay 


out that 
the 


It is of 
order, very lofty and well exe- 
The pall and paſtoral ſtaff delivered to the arch- 


biſhop, 


money to build a new altar-piece. 
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which was paid to his holi- 
ar as an extravagant price 


emperors permitted 


four ſhillings and ſix - pence each) and twice that 


m for the firſt fruits, 
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tinues the uſual and moſt frequented port. 

This town was once well walled and had ten or 
eleven gates; it is faid to have been the work of 
the Emperor Severus. 

This rown has, like others, met with many ill 
accidents, the moſt remarkable of which we ſhall 
particularize. In the year 1051, Faſtace, Earl of 
Boloign, and father to Godfrey, having been to 
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ines like croſs bows, 
and which are ſhewn in the caftle as miracles. 


deliver into his hands this caſtle with the well, which 
i foxry fathoms deep; and faid to be the work of 


Julius Czfar ; and king rumediately after the 
of Haſtings, . marched along the ſra · coaſt to 
take poſſeſſion of this caſtle, which for a ſhort time 


made a ſhew of reſiſtance ; but on his near 
turrendered at diſcretion, when to intimidate the 
commanders of other ftrong halds, he cauſed both 
the governor and his lieutenant to be beheaded ; aud 
after he had remained here about eight days, he or- 
dered additions and fortifications to be made, ani 
then marched directly for London, leaving behind 
1 and the ſick and wounded of 
When we view this caſtle from the north, it ex- 


hibits an amazing aſſemblage of embattled walls, 
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Mr. Bamfigld. A Landſcape. Very pleaſing. - 


ſtruck with a moſt tremendous height over his 
head: and about two or three miles from the caſtle, 
he will obſerve a ſpring of freſh water 7 
from the fide of the precipice ; d in than 
where it is not too for gratis to grow 
he will find little patches of green 
rabbits can live, and one would think : 


ice, if can 
ee 
with their 


ſtop them, till they 
which they proc 
tom, and walk home by the ſea-ſfide. B 
method cannot be taken, they make uſe of a long 

rope, let down from the top, as the gatherers of 
famphire do in their dreadful trade. 

Folkflone, ſeventy-two miles from London, was 
formerly a town of conſiderable note, and like 


others near the ſea-coaſt, has been ſubject 
misfortunes. 


26 EE 
Eadbald, King of Kent, and about 1068, a new 


fort was built on its ruins. A nunnery was allo 
founded here by the daughter of that King, and 
upon a hill, now called Caſtle Hill, was a watch 
tower. 

It hath been obſerved, that ſome of the hills in 
the neighbourhood of this town, have viſibly funk 
and grown lower within the memory of man, and 
that many Roman bricks and coins have been 
found here, which proves it to have been a place 
of note in the time of the Romans: at preſent it 
is principally noted for a multitude of fiſhing- 
boats belonging to it, employed in the catching of 
mackarel. The number, according to Mr. Gaſtling, 
amounts to thirty-two, which carry from fourteen 
to ſixteen ſcore of netting each. The perſon, 
{lays he) who gave me this information, was fur- 
prized, when I obſerved, at this rate, their netting 
would more than reach from Folkſtone to Oxford, 
'for they reckon each ſcore a quarter of a mile) 
but 07 a very ſhort recollection he allowed it to be 
ic.” 

Folkitone formerly had five Churches. It is in- 
corporated by the name of a Mayor, Jurats, and 
Commonalry. Its hilly fituation renders it hardly 
tate to ride through the ſtreets, and two pieces 
of old wall, apparently Roman, hang frightfully 
over the cliff. 

The Town of Hythe is not far diſtant from Folk- 
fone; yet inorder to render our ſurvey correct and re- 
gular, we mult return to the north-weſt border of 
rhe county, and take the direct road that leads from 
London to that town. 


Therefore beginning at New Croſs, the firſt town 


worthy of remark, is 


Elibam, which was formerly noted for a Royal 
Palace, built by Anthony Beck, Biſhop of Dur- 
ham, and Patriarch of Jeruſalem z and by him 
given 
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given to Queen Eleanor, wife to Edward the firſt. 
t was afterwards ly improved by his ſucceſ- 
ſors, and Henry III. kept a very d Chriſtmas 
here, 2 to the cuſtoms of times. It 
was, no a very houſe, agreeably ſitu- 
ated, and R fince been 
uſed as a barn. 

Edward the Second reſided here with his Queen, 
who was delivered of a fon, called John of Eltham, 
created Earl of Cornwall. John King of France, 
who was taken priſoner, with his ſon Philip, at the 
battle of Poictiers, was ſumptuouſly entertained 
here by Edward the Third. Edward IV. repaired 
and beautified the palace, kept his Chriſtmas here, 
and gave to two thouſand people a dole every day. 
Queen Elizabeth, who was born at Greenwich, was 
often brought here by her nurſes, for the fake of 
the wholeſome air of this agreeable place. 

Though little figns of the are remaini 
it hath many handſome houſes, and rich 
milies who reſide and occaſions a great deal 
of company to reſort here. 

A little beyond Eltham is a very handſome ſeat, 
ing to Sir John Shaw, Bart. 

At King /down near Farmlingham, the road branches 
off to Wye, Weſt-Malling and Maidſtone ; the firſt 
ſtands on the river Stour, where it has a bridge and 
a harbour for It has been for a long time a 
place of good account. It was anciently a royal 
manor, which William the Conqueror gave to 
Battel Abbey. Lady Thornhill left two thouſand 
five hundred for erecting and endowing a 
Charity-ſchool here. Its Church had a lofty ſtee- 
ple, which was burnt by lightning down to 
the ſtone work or tower, which likewiſe fell of 
itſelf afterwards, and beat down the greateſt part 
of the church, which has ſince been rebuilt. 
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In the road to Wye, is the town of 

Lenbam, where, according to the continuation of 
Camden, the following remarkable circumſtance oc- 
curred : © At Lenham, (ſays he) is a thing ex 
ceeding remarkable, mentioned on the tomb of 
* Thompſon, Eſq. in the church there, who 


to that truly religious matron, 
Mary H 


wite of Robert Honeywood, of 
Charing, Eſq. She had at her deceaſe, lawfully 
deſcended from her, three hundred and fixty-ſeven 
children; ſixteen of her own body; a hundred and 
fourteen grand- children; two hundred and twenty - 
eight in the third generation, and nine in the fourth. 


About three miles north of Wye, by the river 
Stour, is 
Chiiham Caſtle, which is a place of great anti- 
quity, Camden ſays, It is a current opinion 
among the inhabitants, that Julius Cæſar encamp- 
ed here, in his ſecond ex the Bri- 


ſhould fay, Julius's ſtation, or houſe; and if 
miſtake not they have truth on their fide ; for 
Cæſar himſelf tells us, that after he had marched 
ight twelve miles from the ſhore, he firſt en- 
Britons upon a river; and atter he 

into the woods, that he encamped 
z where the Britons having cut down a num- 


who ſome 
F 


the tribune ſlain by the Britons, in their march from 
the camp we ſpoke of, was buried here, and that 


from him the Barrow was called Jul-Laber.” 


an 
ſtair 
floor is uſed for a brew-houſe. 
| . 

offices. On the ſecond floor is an oftagon-room, 
handſomely fitted up, having two ſaſh- windows in 
it, and a fire place; the chimney-piece ſeems pretty 
ancient, ſome of the bricks in the chimney are fer 
ing-bone faſhion. From hence the ſtairs lead 
to a p covered with lead, where there is a de · 
lightful proſpect. On the weſt fide is another build- 


ing, running from north to ſouth, uſcd for ſome of 
> a cf 6 houſe ; on this fide are the 


traces of a deep ditch. It is now in the poſſeſſion of 
Robert Colbrook, Eſq. 

Meidſtone is faid to derive its name from the 
Saxon Medwegeſton, or the town upon the Medway ; 
this town is ſeated about thirty-ſix miles from 
London, and is very ancient; it has a bri 


the river Medway, AK & by dns have 
of fifty or ſixty tons burthen, the tide flowing quite 
up to the town. 


When the induſtrious Walloons ſet up the filk 
trade, (as mentioned before in our account of Can- 
terbury) ſome of them ſettled in this part, and eſta- 
bliſhed a manufacture for linen thread, which has 
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fince been carried on with great ſpirit. In this 
neighbourhood are great plantations of hops, which 
were —_— to be firſt planted here at the begin- 
ning reformation, which occaſioned the fol- 
lowing diſtich: 


Hops, Reformation, Bays and Beer, 
Came into England all in a year. 


Here is a very good market on Thurſdays, and 
eſteemed not interior to any in the county; and this 
town and the neighbouring parts ſupply London 
with more particulars than any other market-town 
in England; viz. Large Kentiſh bullocks from the 
Weald of Kent, which begins about fix miles off; 
great quantities of the largeſt timber for the ſuppl 
of the King's yards at Chatham, &c. They ſend alſo 
great quantities of corn, hops, apples and cherries, 
to London; a kind of paving ftone called Kentiſh 
rags, exceeding durable, uſed to pave court-yards, 
&c. beſides a fine white fand for the glaſs-houſes, 
eſteemed the beſt in England for melting into flint- 
glaſs and looking-glaſs plates, and for the ſtationers 
uſe alſo, who call it writing- ſand. 

There is a large paper- mill erected in this neigh- 
bourhood, where beſt Engliſh writing-paper is 
made, which 1s equal in goodneſs to any — 
from Holland. 

A conſiderable clothing trade was once carried on 
at Cranbrook, Tenterden, Goadhurſt, and other 
_ villages hereabouts; and the Yeomen of Kent, of 
whom fo much has been ſaid by fame, and who in- 
habited theſe parts, were generally much enriched 
by it; but that trade is now quite decayed, and 
ſcarce any clothiers left in all the county. 

The farmers and deſcendants of theſe clothiers, 
upon the election for members for the county, ſhew 
themſelves {UN there; for there arc — four- 

teen 
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teen or fifteen hundred frecholders brought from this 
lide of the county, who, for the plainneſs of their 
appearance are called the grey coats of Kent ; but are 
ſo conſiderable, that whoever they vote for is ſure 
to carry the election. 

This part of the county 1s beſpangled with 
lous villages, and a number of elegant and delight - 
ful ſeats of the nobility and gentry. 

The Archbiſhop of Canterbury has a palace here, 
eſteemed very ancient, to which there is a chapel 
belonging. The architecture is Gothic, but good 
of the kind, and ſome parts have been repaired in 
the modern taſte. It was founded by Fobn Uford, 
and finiſhed by Simon ip. The college or hoſpital 
was erected by Archbiſhop Boniface, and a charity 
by Thomas Arundel, now the free-ſchool. About 
the year 1720, feveral canoes were dug up, made 
of hollowed trees, in the marſhes of the river 
Medway above Maidſtone. In the lands of D. Dodd 
at Addington, near Malling, in the year 1720, 
a Britiſh coin of amber was tound in the foundation 
of a ſtone wall; the convex fide was plain: on the 
concave was a Britiſh horſe, rude enough. 

Charing, not far off, was the ancient Duſolenum, 
ſituated upon a ſpring of the river Len. Here the 
Archbiſhops of Canterbury had a caſtellated palace 
given them by fore of the firſt Saxon Kings, of 
which there is large ruins. 

AMereworth Caſile, two miles ſouth-eaſt of Mal- 
ling, is a fine piece of architecture, deſigned by 
Colia Campbell, in imitation of an houſe in Italy, 
built by the famous Palladio. After the death of 
the Earl of Weſtmoreland, this feat devolved to Sir 
Francis Daſkwood, Bart. with the title of Lord le 
Deſpencer. It is a ſquare, extending eighty-eight 
teet, and has four porticos of the Ionic order. In 
the middle there riſes above the roof a ſemicircular 
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Perhaps the appellation of Kets Coity Henſe may 
be thus illuſtrated; Ket or Cat is poſſibly the fami- 
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ſtones, whoſe length "kd breadth greatly 

their thickneſs, are called Coits. Kits-Coity-Houſe 

then exprets Catigern-Houſe built with Coits, 

and might have been a taunting reflection on the ſe- 

pulchre of that champion for the Britiſh liberty, 
uſed 
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weighs unpo 
11 Som ang its length eleven, breadth 
eight, and thickneſs two feet: it weighs about ten 
tons ſeven hundred; none of theſe ſtones have the 
mark of any workmanſhip ; the neareſt quarry, and 
from which they were in all Iikelihood taken, is at the 
diftance of about ſix miles. 

About a mile north of the town of Weſt Malling, 
ſtands Leibourn Caftle. Of this Kilburn gives 
the following account. Sir ,illiam Arfick was one 
of the chief captains or lieutenant-governors of 
Dover Caſtle, in the time of King Wilkam the Con- 
queror, of which the Lord Leibourn, an ancient and 
eminent family there, was owner, Thus pariſh ought 

E anciently 


61 
anciently to have contributed towards the repair of 


the fourth pier of Rocheſter — * 
Philpot ja ays, it was built by of that family, 


and was eſteemed anciently a place of ſtrength ; but 
doth not carry its age higher than Richard the Firſt, 
at which time Roger de Leibourn was one of the 
Kentiſh knights who accompanied that King to the 
Holy Land, and ſerved at the fiege of Acon in 
Paleftine. 

Very little of the old building at preſent remains, 
except ſome pieces of round towers, and the ancient 
gate or door. By the foundations of the ruined 
walls, and the traces of the ditch, it appears, that 
this caſtle was not very large. The manſion, which 
is of later date, is converted into a farm-houſe. 

Allington Caſtle ſtands about a mile north of Maid- 
ſtone, on the weſtern banks of the river Medway. 
This caſtle was of great note in the time of the 
Saxons, and was called the Caſtle of Medway ; the 
Danes razed it to the ground, when they ravaged 
theſe parts; but it was rebuilt after the con- 
queſt, by Earl Warren: it is ſuppoſed to have been 
deſigned for a place of ſtrength in King Stephen's 
time. Stephen de Panchefter was ordered by King 
Edward the Firſt to rebuild a caftle here, after it 
had been razed and diſmantled, and to fortify and 
embartle it; which, when it was done, he denomi- 
nated it Allington Pencheſter. He alto built a fine 
tower here, and called it Solomon's tower ; he had 
allo of the ſame Prince, a charter of free warren ; 
the grant of a market on Tueſdays, and of a three 
days fair at the feſtival of St. Lawrence. 

We ſhall add to this account, what Selden and 
Daniel tells us about theſe caſtles. About the 
middle of King Stephen's reign, faith the former, 
caitles were erected in almoſt all parts of the king- 
dom, by the ſeveral contending parties ; and each 
owner of a caftle was a kind of a petty prince, 


coining 
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coining his own money, and exerciſing ign ju- 
riſdiction over his people; and Daniel ſaith, that 
there were one thouſand and ſeventeen caſtles built 
in England in his reign, King Stephen giving leave 
to every one to embattle, &c. but in the en- 
gagement between him and Duke Henry, after - 
wards King the Second; they were all or- 
dered to be demoliſhed. This agreement was madg 
at Wincheſter in the year 1154. 

The caſtle has lately been converted into a farm- 
houſe, the ancient part being out of repair. 

To the north of Maidſtone, on the left hand fide 
of the road, between Rocheſter and that town, is 
Halling-Houſe, one of the four houſes belonging to 
the Biſhops of Rocheſter, and pleaſantly ſituated on 
the banks of the Medway. It is not poſitively known 
when it was built; but that the Bi of Rocheſter 
had a houſe here in the time of King Henry the 
Second, appears from the following ſtory, related 
by Godwyn in the life of Richard, then Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury : 
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16th of February, he gave up the ghoſte, Anna 
1183. His body was carried to Canterbury, and 
er interred in the Lady Chapel.” 

When Harris wrote his of —_ 


e 
ſake of the materials. 
A ſtatue of Hamo de Hethe, was likewiſe re- 
maining here in 1720, in a niche over the outſide 
of the chief door; the ſtatue was dreſſed in epiſ- 


— about two feet high, and elegantly 


A toi ftands the pariſh church, which is de- 
dicated to St. John the Baptiſt 


Not far diſtant from here, is 
Cowling Caſtle, which takes its name from the 


wherein it is fituated ; which hes on the north 
lide of the county, near the river Thames, about 
four miles north of Rocheſter. 

It was built by John Lord Cobham, who, in 
the tw-nty-fourth year of the reign of King Richard 
the Second, obtained a licence for it's erection. 
There is a tradition, that he, fearing its _ 
might give ſome umbrage at court, to 
cauied th following ines v0 be cur 0s a ſerll, wit 
ſeal of his arms, in imitation of a 
— — and fixed on the eaſtermoſt tower 
of the chief entrance. 


Knoweth that beth and wall be 
Chat J am made in help of the — 
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In knowing of which thing 
This is Thartez and Witneſsing. 


built about the year 857, by one Ledian, a 

chief Counſellor to King Ethelbert the 

which was afterwards by the 
it 
at 


deſtroyed 
In the reign of Edward the IVth. 
much run to ruin, was re. edified 
It afterwards came by marriage into the 


us to 

Aſtford, about fifry-ſeven miles from London, 
which is a market town, and tolerably well built, 
it ſtands upon 1 


river Stour, and is governed by 


the 
has a Court of Record 


place. _—_— 
now called Weſthanger, as Phi 
e dean” + 
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the twenty-ſeventh of King Henry III. and much 
fame manner I find it written in the next 
This hath been anciently a very eminent 
as ſome think, was once a pariſh by it- 
ſelf; and, 1 indeed, it is not unhkely that the chapel 
of St. John 


ohn here was once _—_ the ruins of 
w plainly remaining 
— and ſeveral 


preſent owner of this manor, tells me, that by his 
writings, he judges this chapel to have been former- 
ly a pariſh church ; and there is now 2 place called 
the parſonage field. None of the eminent owners 


been buried 
ment for the fame opi- 
John, fon of Nicholas de Crioll, in the 
year of King Edward III. obtained a licence 
ry here, which he endowed with 

den acres of arable, and fix 
acres of paiture land, lying in Limpne. 

It many years after deſcended to Smith, 
Viſcount Strangeford, who reſided here in Philpot's 
time, but at he fold it to — Finch; 
from whence it went in the ſame way into the 
poſſeſſion of Juſtinian Champreys, Eſq. who hath 
— here a neat ſmall houſe out of the remains of 
the old one; and very auguſt and noble thoſe ruins 
are, and ſhew this feat to have been once a very 
large and magnificent pile of building, and which 
ſome fancy to have been alſo of very great anti ait; 
for they will have it to have been erect 
Oeſee, fon and ſucceſſor to Hengiſt, King of Ken? 
and from him to have had 6 name of Oetcin- 


But though this be not very improbable, 

(for I know not where elſe to fix the place of Hen- 
gilt's reſidence in this county) yet we have nothing 
in 
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in hiſtory to confirm it ; and the buildings here 
have by no means the face of lo great antiquity, 
and I believe did not precede the time of the 
Crioll's or Auberville's, unleſs you would think that 
by the tower here, called Rofamond's, and where 
the tradition is, that fair miſtreſs was kept for ſome 
time. 144 once to Henry II. and perhaps 
might be given by to the Aubervilles which 
conjecture will receive confirmation from what is 
obferved here. As I was looking carefully over 

the venerable ruins of this place, I met with ſe- 
veral pieces of excellent carved work in ſtone, for 
I found the left-hand of a ſtatue well carved in 
ſtone, with the end of a ſceptre graſped in it. This 
I fancied then to have been part of the figure of 
King Henry the IId. becauſe I remembered that 
in Sandford*s Genealogical Hiſtory of our Kings 
there was a ſeal of that prince, with his ſceptre in 
his left hand, and the ball or mould in his right; 
a 2 poſition fo unuſual that one would almoſt con- 
clude from it, that King Henry II. was left-handed. 
This houſe was once moated all round, and had a 
draw bridge, a gate-houſe, and portal, whcſe arch 
was large and ftrong, with a poricluſe, or port- 
cullis; and the walls all embattled and fortified 
with three towers, one of which, with the gallery 
or garret adjoining to it, was called, as above-men- 
tioned, Fair Roſamond's tower ; and it was thought 
ſhe was kept here for ſome time before ſhe was re- 
moved to Woodſtock. The room they call her pri- 
ſon was the garret of one hundred and fixty feet in 
length, which they call her gallery. Within the 
great gates was a court of 130 feet ſquare, in the 
middle of which was once a fountain. Over the 
door by which you entered the houſe was a ſtone 
figure of St. George on horſe-back, and under that 
were four coats of arms ; the royal one, another, 
a key, and a crown, held by two angels ; but the 
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other two are defaced. On the right hand was a pair 
of free-ſtone ſtairs, eight feet wide, and of twenty 
ſteps : this led into a © of thirty-three feet long 
and ſeventeen feet wide; this was not the church or 
chapel of St. John, but one of a much later date, 
being erected there by Sir Edward Voyning, Knight 
of the Garter and Comptroller of the King's Houſ- 
hold, in the twelfth year of King Henry VIII. 
This appears by a French inſcription on two ſtones, 
which now lye in Mr. Smith's parlour in this pariſh, 
which among other things were brought out of the 
ruins of Weſtenhanger. At each corner of the 
window of this Chapel was carved curiouſly well in 
ſtone a canopy. There were alſo for ſta- 
tues, and over the window ftood a ftone ftatue of 
St. Anthony, with his pig at his feet, which had a 
bell hung in one of his ears. At the weſt end of the 


were ſtatues of St. Chri and King He- 
rod. The hall was fifty feet long and thirty-rwo 
feet wide, with a muſic at one end, and 


cloiſters which led from one end to the par- 
lour. There were then in the houſe one 
and twenty - ſix rooms, and a report was that there 
were thirty-fix windows. In the year 1701, for the 
lucre of one thouſand pounds, which was given for 
the materials then ing in this houſe, three quar- 
ters of it was down ; and the account above 
is the condition it was in when that was begun. 
Hythe, or Hithe, is the next place of any note 
that we meet with. It is ſituated near the fea, about 
fixty-nine miles from the me is; it is a Cinque 
or. and ſends two 21 oh t. "0 
The Saxon name of this town Hede, Hethe, or 
Hide, fienifies a port or ſtation, though it at 
ſcarcely deierves that appellation, the marſh having 
intercepted it from the ſea, It was ( ing to 
Lelans) formerly a place of great note and dimen- 
ſions, and extended itſelf for two miles in length 
» along 
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by the ſea ſhore, and had then four more pa- 
riſh churches, which are now all demoliſhed. He 
ſuppoſes, and very probably, that this place dates 
its riſe and increaſe to the decay of Weit-hithe and 
Limne, which of courſe happened when the ſca left 
them. Between three and four hundred years ago 
this town ſuffered greatly both by peſtilence and 
fire; for beſides lofing almoft all the inhabitants, 
two hundred houſes and five ſhips were burnt. 

Hythe 1s governed by a Mayor, Jurats, and 
Comonalty, and has now only a chapel dependent 
on the pariſh church of Saltwood. In the year 
1739, on the 24th of April, a particular providence 
happened at this town : about eleven o'clock the 
ſteeple of the church fell down, in which were fix 
bells; and although there were ten perſons pre- 
ſent when it fell, waiting in the church-porch for 
the keys to go into the ſteeple for a view, but 
ſome delay being made in bringing them, they 
fortunately met with no other damage than what 
aroſe from their fright. 

In the Charnel-houſe, or vault under the church, 
are great numbers of human bones, piled up in 
heaps or ſtacks ; they look white with age; and 
the people that ſhew them, pretend to diitinguifh 
mens bones from thoſe of women. It hath been 
a long and very common enquiry, ſays Harris, how 
and on what occaſions they came there, and per- 
haps will ſtill continue a fecret, for I can find no- 
thing particular in hiſtory about them, and riere- 
Fang only offer my conjectures, which are theſe 
two: | 
1. That when this town came to decay, by the 
ſea leaving it, &c. they might gather the bones of 
fuch as had been tormerly buried in the 
four other churches and church-yards, and pile 
them up in the vault of this (perhaps then, new 
church, built upon the hill: and this will receive 

F one 
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been, and are ſtill to be ſeen, ſuch charnel-houſes 
in other churches, which are ſuppoſed to have been 
made for the ſame uſe. 

But the other conjecture ſeems to be more pro- 
bable, which is, that they were collected and piled 
up here on ſome eminent occaſion; and for this, 
two tranſactions bid very fair: Firſt, The French 
Invaſion above-mentioned, in King Edward the 
Firſt's reign, viz. about the year 1295, as Knighton 
places it; for it is not unnatural to ſuppoſe, that 
after ſo memorable an action, as their killing all the 
French that landed here, they might gather up their 
bones, and place them in the vault under their 
church, in of ſo great a deli- 
verance, ſo gallant an action. 

But I am inclined to think they have yet an older 
and a more eminent original ; viz. That 
are the bones of the Saxons and Britons, whoſe 
bodies fell hereabouts, and at Folkſtone, in the 
laſt battle, which Fortimer had with the Saxond, 
and when the Saxons were driven with ſo great a 
ſlaughter back to their ſhips, that they troubled us 
with no invaſion for five years after; and this will 
appear yet more probable, if what Mr. Jabs Wil- 
kin/on, of Shelve, in this county, kindly informs 
me of, be true; vi-. That in digging a grave in 
Folkſtone church, they found a vault, where greas 
quantities of bones, like theſe, were piled up; for 
I judge the battꝭe to have been fought Folk- 
ſtonc and Hithe, and that the Saxon ſhips lay at 
Hithe, where then might be good riding for them. 

Limne was formerly a Roman known 
the name of Lements : it is now a little village ad- 
joining, and formerly was very famous. At Limne 
- = 4 from the brow of the hill, may be diſcerned 
the ruins of the Roman walls, fituate almoſt at the 


bottom 
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bottom of the marſhes ; a pleaſant brook, which 
riſes from a r the church, runs for ſome 
ſpace on the eaſt- the wall, then paſſes through 
it. and ſo along its lowermoſt edge, by the farm- 
houſe at bottom; here coins have been found, and once 
the ſea- bank broke, and admitted the ocean into all 
the adjacent marſhes. The port is now called Ship- 
way, where the Lord Warden of the Cinque ports 
was formerly ſworn, the courts kept, and all the 
pleas relating thereto, till Dover fu ed it. 

We muſt again return back to edge of the 
county, and take notice of the remarkables in the 
road that runs along the borders of this county, 
which divides it _ Surry and Suſſex; therefore, 
| g by New Crofs turnpike, the firſt place we 
OT ks of, is — 7 

Lewiſham, which ſtands on the river Ravenſ- 
bourn, about five miles and a half from the metro- 
pw. P 3 Viz. 

the Conſtantinople, i 
IAA 
King Henry VIII. in 1339. Of the Admiral of 
France and Archbiſhop of Paris, by the Lord High 
Admiral of England, and five hundred gentlemen 
attendants. Of Cardinal Campegio, by the Duke 
of Norfolk, and many prelates and gentlemen ; and 
here the lord-mayor and citizens of London, in their 
robes, met King Henry V. when he came from the 
of France in 1410; the Emperor Sigiſ- 
mund in 1416, and King Edward the IVch in 
1474. 

An alms-houſe and two free - ſchools were founded 
here by Abrabam Colf, miniſter of this 3 ari n, in 


purſuance of an act of parliament of King Charles II. 
tor the teaching of Engliſh in oge ſchool and Latin 
in the other, with an allowance not only to the 
maſters, but to ſuch ſcholars as ſhould be fitted for 
the univerſity ; and he committed the government 

ot 
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of theſe ſchools to the company of Leather-ſellers in 
London. 

Between Lewiſham and Dulwich, in this pariſh, 
there formerly ſtood an old oak, upon a hill, called 
the Oak of Honour, becauſe that great Princeſs, 

ueen Elizabeth, once dined under it. 

rom Lewiſham we paſs on to Bromley, ten miles 
from London, which is very remarkable for two 
things: s. The palace of the Biſhop of Rocheſter, 
to whom King Edgar gave the manor in the year 
200 : it is pleaſantly fituated with good gardens and 
other conveniences. 

A well in the Biſhop's park, which was called 
St. Blaſes Weil, anciently had a chapel by it, 
that was dedicated to St. Blaftus, and uſed to be 
much frequented at Whitſuntide; becauſe Lucius, 
who was Legate here from Pope Sixtzs IV. granted 
an indulgence, or remiſſion of forty days penance, 
to all who ſhould viſit this chapel, and perform 
their devotions here in the three holy days at Whit- 
ſunride. 

2. A college or hoſpital was erected here in the 
reign of King Charles II. by Dr. Fobn Warner, the 
then Biſhopot Rocheſter, for twenty poor clergymen's 
widows, with an allowance of twenty pounds per 
annum to each, and fifty pounds a year to a chap- 
| "od 

On the right of Riverhead near Sevenoaks, is 
Montreal, a handſome new-built feat belonging to 
Sir Feffery Amzerſt. 

Sevenoaks is a market town, which lies by the 
river Darwent, twenty-three miles from London : 
it Cerived its name from ſeven large oaks, which for, 
merly grew here. It is a hfare to 
Tunbridge and Rye, and has a good hofpital for 
maintaining poor old people, and a ſchool for teach- 
ing poor children, built and endowed by Sir William 
Sevencat, Lord-mayor of London. This gentleman 

was 
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was a foundling, but ſome charitable perſons of 
this place, took care of him, maintained him, and 
named him after the town. Sir William, to ſhew 
his gratitude to the town, gave this charity as a 
reward. 

Fack Gede, and his followers, defeated Sir 
Humphrey Stafford at this place, who was ſent 
againſt the rebels, by King Henry VI. The town 
is governed by a warden and aſſiſtants. 

About ſeven miles from the laſt town, and thirty 
from London, the town of Tunbridge is ſituated, 
ſo famous for its mineral waters. It derives its 
name from its fine ſtone bridge over the little river 
Tunn, which runs into the Medway hard by; the 
ruins of an old caſtle are ſtill to be feen here, on the 
ſouthern banks of the river: it was built by Richard, 
Earl] of Clare, a natural fon of Richard I. Duke of 
Normandy, who, as Camden fays, exc his 
Lordſhip of Britauy in that Dutchy, for the like 
quantity ip this place ; he alſo built a church here 
and a priory. The preſent church is a modern 
ſtructure, and the houſes of the town are moſtly ill 
built. A free-ſchool was founded here by Sir 
Andrew Fudd, ſome time Lord-mayor of London, 
and put under the ement of the Skinners 
company, of which he was a member, and has 
always been in great repute, tor the eminent 
ſcholars that it has produced. 

The Wells, to which great numbers of polite 
people reſort, are about four miles from the town, 
and the ſpring which ſupplies tlic wells, riſes in the 
next pariſh of Spelhurit ; the buildings about the 
wells, which are much more elegant and better 
built than thoſe of the town, are fituated at the 
bo. tom of two hills, one of which is called Mount 
Sion, the other Mount Ephraim, both covered with 
good houſcs, fine gardens and fruit-trees. 


The 
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The principal well of reſort is walled in, and 
neatly paved like a ciſtern : two paved walks run 
from it, one of which is a long gallery covered 
over, for the band of muſic to play in; and there 
is a row of ſhop and coffee - rooms, where is card- 
playing, &c. as alſoa hall todancein. There is a good 
market on the other ſide; and behind the wells is a 
church, or rather a chapel of eaſe to the pariſh 
church, where divine ſervice is performed twice a 
day during the ſeaſon for drinking the waters. 

About eight o'clock in the morning, the com- 
pany go down to the wells, take a draught of the 
waters, and between each glaſs take a walk upon 
the parade, while the muſic is conſtantly playing, 
which renders it very agreeable. An hour or two 
is ſauntered away in this manner, after which they 
retire to the rooms in parties, or to breakfaſt in 
their own apartments. ; 

After they have thrown off their diſhabille, moſt 
of the genteel company attend the morning ſervice 
at the chapel, which begins about eleven o'clock, 
after prayers are over, moſt of them take the air, 
ſome on horſeback, ſome in carriages, and others on 
foot, till between two and three, when they return 
home to dinner; when dinner is over, they flock in 
numbers to the parade, as in the morning, bur full 
dreſſed, each beau and belle vying with each other 
for ſplendor, grandeur and faſhion, while the muſic 
from the orcheſtra welcomes their appearance. Here 
they pals away the time till between five and fix 

o'clock, if the weather is fine, and then reſort to the 

ublic rooms to tea and cards in the evening. 

B-fides the above, there are two balls twice a 
week, viz. on Tueſdays and Fridays, which begin 
conſtantly at ſix o'clock, and end at eleven: private 
balls and concerts are frequently given by che gen- 
tlemen to ſelect companies, and many other amuſe. 


ments deemed neceflary and of 6 
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the medicinal waters to recover a tender frame, 
or amend a debilitated or hypochondriacal con- 


But in fact, the waters are held in great eſteem 
for their virtues, as an efficacious chalybeat ; they 
operate by urine and piration. In all robuſt 
conſtitutions but depraved, in the cold 
chronical of ſuch habits, in nervous dil- 
low ſpirits, in weak digeſtions and groſs 
habits, they are extremely ſucceſsful, eſpecially in 
n 

Here is plenty of proviſion of all forts, and the 
county round about it ſtored with abundance of 

game, as pheaſants, woodcocks, ſnipes, 
— 4 and ly the delicious bird called the 
wheat ear from the South Downs. Fiſh they have 
likewiſe plenty of, from Rye and other towns on the 
ſea- coaſt, ER are thing bs fake. 
There was a caſtle here in the time of William the 
Conqueror, in the year 1088, and likewiſe a priory 
which was demoliſhed at the ſuppreſſion of religious 
houſes, by Henry the Eighth. 

On the weſt of Sevenoaks, on the borders of 
Surry, is Weſterbam, a neat, handſome, well- 
built market-town; here is a very noble houſe 

es, built, or rather fini finiſhed, by the late 
, for it was ori y erected 
reign of King Henry III. 
of a deſcendant of Jobs 
Ward, who was Lord-Mayor of London, in the 
year 1719. The houſe ſtands on a ſmall eminence, 
ref the land in the front, but the ground 
riſes to a very conſiderable height on the back of 
i, and is divided into ſeveral which (as rhe 
hills are to the ſouth and weſt fide of the houſe), 
renders the ſituation damp and cold; the preſent 
poſſeſſor has cut ſeveral ridings through a wood near 


the houſe, many of which are too ſteep for the 
purpoſe 
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purpoſe were deſigned ; above the houfe, on 
the * of the hill, ariſe nine conſiderable 
ſprings, which unite at a ſmall diſtance and form 
the river Dart. 

About four miles ſouth-weſt of Tunbridge, is 
the village of Chid:ngftone, in a farm-yard of which 
ſouth of the ftreet, is a large ftone, called the 
Chiding-ſtone, thought to be one of thoſe con- 
ſecrated rocks mentioned by Borlaſe in his hiſtory of 
Cornwall, as ſo much formerly venerated by the 
northern nations ; an inftance of which he quotes 
from Toland, who ſays, the druids held theſe con- 
ſecrated rocks in ſuch eſtimation, that, if we may 
credit the accounts we have from Ireland, they co- 
vered the famous ſtone of C (which was a kind 
of pedeſtal to the Keſmond Kel-Stack : the Mer- 
curius Celticus) over with gold. The ſtone here 
mentioned, is of the natural rock, and feems in 
and fize extremely ſimilar to one deſcribed in 
Borlaſe's hiſtory of Cornwall, ftanding in a village 
called Mer, in the pariſh of Conſtantine : on the 
front, the flat ſtones, which ſerve for a kind of 

al, have ſome what the appearance of ſteps ; 
whether faſhioned by art, or the effect of accident, 
cannot be aſcertained, as time and weather would 
long ago have effaced the marks of the tool, had 
any becn employed. 

There is an obſcure, and almoſt forgotten tra- 
dition among the ancient people of this village, that 
in former times this was a holy ſtone, on which a 
prieſt uſed ro fit and hear the confeſſions of the 
people, who reſorted in numbers to aſk his prayers, 
and receive abſolution; and that his admonitions 
and reproofs procured it the appellation of the 
Chiding-ſtone, a name it ſtill bears; and, as the 
ſtory goes, from it the village likewiſe obtained the 
name of Chidino-ſtone, 


This 
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This is evidently an abſurd ſtory: all that is 
meant to ſhew, N WEI Fea 
this was place of worſhip, the circum- 
ſtances of which dike been erted in paſſing 
the mouths of the di t relators. 

The tradition above-mentioned is little known. 
A gentleman to whom Mr. Groffe applied for infor- 
_ —_— to this rock, * inhabitant 
of the place, and a lover of antiquities, had never 
heard of it; neither, as he ſaid, was the ſtone ge- 
nerally looked on as a curioſity. On this account 
I would not have inſerted it, but for the ſeveral gen- 


road till we 1 which has a very 
— — church as a beacon, whoſe 
been commonly faid © to be the cauſe 

of Godwin's Sands.” We thould not have men- 
tioned this extravagant ſaying, but for the notice 
takes of it, who fays, it took its riſe from 
4 the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, Earl 
had a great deal of land in Eaſt Kent, near 

of Thanet, and this was defended from the 
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up ſo much of his 
f money, that he neglected the 
walling and fences againſt the ſea, near 
of Thanet, and on November the 3d. 1099, the 
thereof, broke in, overflowed 
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forced conſequence in reaſoning ; by which a perſot 
might ſay, © You may as well tell me, that the 
building of Tenterden Steeple was the cauie or 

G Godwin's 
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Godwin's Sands, as that your concluſion can be in- 
ferred from thoſe premiſes.” 

Romney, which is divided into old and new ; the 
firſt about ſixty- ſeven miles from London, and the 
laſt about ſeventy, probably derived its name from 
the Saxon Rumn, to open a place, and ea, water, 
i. e. the place where the water yielded a paſſage for 
ſhips ; this town is one of the Cinque ports. It is 
ſeated on a great eminence of gravel and ſand, and 
had a pretty large harbour on the weſt fide of it, 
4 inſt weſt winds, before the ſea retired 

it. In the year 1287, it was divided into 
twelve wards, and had five pariſh churches, a pri- 
ory, and an hoſpital for the fick. But it has been 
dwindling to its preſent low condition, ever fince 
the reign of King Edward I. when an inundation of 
the ſea deſtroyed men, cattle and houſes, threw down 
a whole populous village called Prom Hill, and re- 
moved the Rother, which uſed to empty itſelf into 
the ſea at Romney out of its channel, ing up 
its mouth and opening a nearer paſſage into the fea 
by Rye, leaving only a little bay here for fiſhing 
boats. The marſh contains about forty or fifty 
thouſand acres of firm, fruitful land, efteemed the 


richeſt e in England, and the town chiefly 
ſubſiſts by graziag of cattle in this marſh. 
From R 


Marſh the fea extends itſelf a great 
way into the fea, and makes that point of land 
called Dengyneſs. In the fea-beach, near Lydd, is 
a great heap of ſtones, called by the common people 
the Tomb of St. Criſpin, whom they report to have 
been ſhipwrecked and buried here. Dr. Battely con- 
jectures, they might have been ſet up in memory of 
the family of the Cri/pini among the Romans, whq 
had command here in Britain. 

On the ſouth ſide of Lydd is a place called Holm- 
ſtone, where formerly Holm or holly trees, grew in 
great abundance, though at preſent the 
appears to be nothing in a manner but ſtones and 
pebbles. 


from its fituation on the ſouth of the Rhee or 


River. 


Surry 1s watered by the Thames, the Wey, and 
the Mole, which are reckoned her moſt conſider- 
able ſtreams. 

The mole riſes in the ſouth-eaſt fide of the ſhire, 
and had its name, as is ſu from its finking 
into the earth, at the ſwallows at the foot of Box- 
hill, and working its way under and near two 
miles to Leather-head, where it is faid to riſe again, 
and running northward falls into the Thames 
at a village, from thence called Moulſey. But 
from nicer and later diſcoveries, and for ought we 
know, the ftream which riſes at Leatherhed may 
flow from new fprings, and the Mole may take 
another courſe, 

The Wey enters this county from Hampſhire, 
5 eaſt towards Godalmin, and 
turning to the north, becomes navigable to the 
Thames at Wey- bridge, being by that means 2 
vaſt benefit to the county, which it ſupplies hs 


extreme parts is vaſtly different, the air being 
in the latter, which is very fruitful in 
with a fine mixture of woods and fields, 
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in fummer, which met 
obation of that great Phyſician Syden- 
Sydenham Wells. 2. For its called 
ift, founded and endowed by 
in the year 1619, for a 
four fellows, for ns 


always of the name of Alleyne. 
The following is the tradition concerning the 
occaſion of the foundation, which is thus recited 


% 


part of a Dæmon, with fix others. But in the 
r 


from the centre to the whole (the Oak of Honour- 
ll, as it is called, juſt by you, clothed very agree- 


have in your eye in ſuch a 
diſtinguiſh, as if in a table, 
as churches, and other 
Putney-bridge down to * 
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ſea, and all the adjacent villages, Weſtminſter, 
London, Deptford, Greenwich, Black-wall, a con- 
fiderable part of Kent, Effex, and, beyond and 
over the great metropolis, Highgate, Hampſtead, 
as far as the eye can reach. 

Stretbam, about fix miles from London, is alſo 
famous for its medicinal fprings. The old Roman 
Military way is ſuppoſed to have paſſed by the 
Duke of Bedford's houſe, which is faid to have 
been purchaſed of Queen Elizabeth, and to have 
been one of her royal palaces, but as there are 
no acts of that Queen dated from Stretham, nor 
the remains of buildings requifite to receive the 
attendance of a princeis, though retiring in the 
moſt private manner, there is little pretence to this 
tradition. 

From Stretham to Creyden is near five miles, and 
near eleven from London, it has a great market for 
corn, but chiefly for oats and oatmeal, for the fer- 
vice of London. The town is large and full of 
citizens from London. In it is the ancient palace 
of the Archbiſhops of Canterbury, and ſeveral of 
them are buried here, particularly Archbiſhop 
Witgitt, who not only ired the palace, but 
built and endowed the famous hoſpital and the 
tree-ichool ; the hoſpital is for a warden and twen- 
ty eiglit men and women, decayed houſe- 
keepers of this town and cf beth. 

On the right of Croydon, is 

Beddirgien, which has anciently beerr a conſider- 
able place, inhabitcd by Romans, as appears from 
foundations, urns, and other remains, diſcovered 
in ploughing : here is the feat or manſion-houſe of 
the ancient family of the Karews, the houſe is no- 
ble, and the gardens fine, yet nice architects ſay, 
that the two wings are too deep for the body of 
the houſe; that they ſhould either have been more 
aſunder, or not ſo long. The court before them is 


extremely 
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have been conſtantly 4 z for, nding © & 
22 narrow alley, between two walls, w 
T gi Fe oy For 4 
— reak the branches, and prevent the 
of the trees. They had ſtood in the 
an hundred years, and produced annually great 
quantities of fruit. 
From hence it is but a little mile to 
| Carſhalton, it is fituated = 
and j the other ff which come 
S 


called the Wandell. Although this village lies 


among ſuch delightful ſprings, it is yet upon firm 
chalk, and having Banſtead Downs adjoining, 
makes the moſt ſpot on this ſide of Lon- 
don, as is abundantly teſtified by its being crouded 
as it were, with fine houſes of the citizens of Lon- 
don, fome of which are built with fuch a 
ſion of expence, that they look rather like feats of 
the nobility, than country-houſes of citizens and 
merchants. 
The next town on the ro2d worthy remark, is 
Godſtone, or Goodftone, which ſeems to have taken 
— name from the Quarry they have there, and ſome 
ether villages in the 2 of W 
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Near Blechingley 
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The Abbot of Ely, * the minute William 
expired, though many miles diſtant, faw the devil 
carrying off his ſoul, and heard him pray to God 
for mercy. This he told next day to the ſocicty, 
four days after came a me from the EarPs 
Lady, (who, by the way, died ſome years before 
him) who brought a hundred ſhillings to them for 
the good of her huſband's foul; but the Abbot re- 
fuſed it, ſaying, he would not touch the money of 
a man that was damned.” 

Had theſe gentry been ſo ſqueamiſh as never 
to have accepted any thing, from ſuch as left the 
ich 1 of avarice and facrilege, 


ſo good a prey to their dif- 


Under the hill, adjoining to Ryegate, on the 
fouth fide, is a large houſe, beautified with plan- 
tations, and a handfome piece of water. It was 
formerly a priory of Black Canons, and purchaſed 
by the late Sir John Parſons, who was Lord Maycr 
of London ; the halls are long and proportionabiy 
broad, but the cielings are like thoſe of moſt of the 


antient buildings, much too low. The proſpect 
from the houſe and gardens is rendered very ro- 
mantic by the hills which furround them on every 


town, to which he frequently retired 
inclined to ſeclude himſelf a | 
ſince been poſſeſſed by a private gentleman, who 
has laid out and planted = final fpor of a ground 
in ſo many little , as to — whatever 
can be fu in the moſt noble feats; fo that 
224 be called, a model of a garden and 
a park; there 1s a mount, a 
river, a parterre, * wilderneſs, and without 
that a lawn, with ſeveral deer, terminated by a 
„ and yet the whole 1 

H than 


if 
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than four acres. The name it paſſes under to the 
inhabitants of Ryegate, is The World in an Acre of 


Land 
alley of 


We ſhall now fay a few words of the V 
Holmward, or Holme/dale, in which Ryegate is ſitu- 
ated, and which extends for many miles eaſt and 
weſt, with hills on cach fide: It is ſuppoſed to 
NS ns from the number of Holm- 
trees that ly there. It is now chi 
with fs, due was famous 23 
ducing ſuch quantities of ſtraw-berries, that they 
were carried to market by horſe-loads. 

The inhabitant boaſt that they never were 
beaten, neither by the Romans, Saxons nor Danes, 
on which account they have the following lines : 


This is Holmeſdale, 
Never conquer'd, never ſhall. 


1 


; 


ro Epſom, 


1 
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Ng 
Ducheſs of Cleveland, and ſhe fold to 
ley, who built a fine feat with the materials of it, 
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near Epſom, called Durdans, now in the poſſeſſion 
of the Earl of Guildford. 
about a mile in 


Epſom, which 1s a village 
forming a ſemicircle, has been famous 
for its purging ſprings. It is ſituated in a moſt 
I ſpot, being open to Banſtead Downs, and 
as a variety of delightful walks and proſpects, 
with many handſome ſeats, not only of the nobi- 
lity and gentry, but of the merchants and tradeſ- 
men of the city of London. 

Its original name is Ebbeſham, probably named 
from the ſeat of one Ebba. The medicinal fpring 
here was firſt diſcovered here about the year 1618, 
by ſome labourers accidentally drinking of it : the 

waters ifſue from a riſing = 
— — i» aa, repute, and ſtill poſſeſs the 
ſame qualities as heretofore, but through whim, 
caprice, faſhion, or their vicinity to London, they 
are not in ſuch vogue at t. 


On the neighbouring downs are frequent horſe- 
races, but the wells and bowling-greens having 
not been frequented ſo much as f » by the 
nobility and ICE _ galleries and other 
apartments are muc y 

On the left of Epſom, is the Village of 

Banſted, ſuppoſed to be a contraction from Bea- 
conſted, as probably a beacon formerly ſtood here. 
abouts. "This place is noted for the downs before- 
mentioned, which is covered with a ſhort herbage, 
and the mutton fed here, though imall, is exceed- 
ingly fweet. Here is a four-mile courte for horſe- 
races, and the downs ſtretches about thirty miles 

des be from Croydon to Farnham, and the pro- 

rom them is extremely entertaining to the 


— over a variety of hills and dales, which 
afford an ble variation. 


Leatber bead, which lies in the main road from 
on: is about nineteen miles from London, a 
little 
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little hfare town, which has a very long 
ſtone bridge over the Mole, owing to the ftream 
being broad and ſhallow, the Mole making its 
new ap here after its ſinking into the earth 
near Mickleham, about three miles diſtance from 
Leatherhead. 

Eaſtward of the road is 

Watiton upon the Hill, fo called to diſtinguiſh it 
from Watton upon Thames. It is faid to owe its 
name to the earthwork raifed above the downs 
near Mickleham, which appears to have been a 
Britiſh or Saxon limit for diviſion of the county. 

Darking, twenty-four miles from the metropolis, 
extends about five miles from eaſt to weſt, and 
nearly the fame length from north to ſouth. The 
town, though not ulous, the ſtreet 
wide and open, and from the fituation, naturally 
clean. The Church is plain, with a tower ſteeple, 
in which is a ring of eight ſmall tunable bells, and 
a ſet of chimes. Here is likewiſe a meeting-houſe 
= Preſbyterians, and another for the Qua- 

ers 

This town is eſteemed the „ 1 in 
land for poultry, and particu the fatteſt 
get ſe and largeſt c — brought hither 
trom Horſham in Suſſex, and employs greate t part 
of the people on that fide of the country, to breed 
and fatten them. They are fold at a very large 
fize, ſome of them little inferior to turkies. 

The fair here for cattle and lambs on Holy 
Thurſday, was formerly one of the greateſt in the 
kingdom, but has been conſiderably diminiſhed 
within theſe tew years, principally owing to the 
jobbers ar Horſham, who engroſs great numbers of 
them for Smithfield- market. 

About three miles ſouth of this town is a Roman 

ſtanding upon the way from Darking to 


Stone-ſtreet. Mr. Aubrey mentions a caſtle which 
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in Darking, called Bertram Caftle, which was 
deſtroyed by the Danes; certain it is, that thoſe in- 
vaders did plunder and deftroy the town, which 
was rebuilt by the Normans ; _ Roman 
highway paſſes through its church-yard, it being 
20 flint 1 and was from ſeven to 
ten yards broad, and near a yard and a half deep; 
and as there is not a flint to be ſeen within many 
miles of it, it appeared fo remarkable to the common 
people, that they thought the devil had a hand in 
c. 


Here is a little common or heath belonging to 
this town, ſaid by ſome learned phyficians to be 
the beſt air in England: it is c Cotman Dean, 
or the heath of poor cottagers, on which ſtand 
their alms-houſes. | | 

Several handſome feats belonging to the nobility 
and ry, are ſcattered round this town, parti- 
cularly Shrub Hill, at the entrance of Darking, the 
ſeat of the Lord Cathcart ; the houſe and garden, 
called Dee den, which ſtands in a ſmall valley, en- 
vironed with hills on every fide ; the level 
ground about the houſe, was laid out into pleaſant 

ks and which were planted with a 

exotics, and the hills thickly beſet with 
on every fide, excepting on the fouth fide, 
h was planted with vines; and it is faid, that 
ly there has been ſome good wine made there, 
though the hill is fo ſteep, that it is very difficult to 
walk up it. At preſent the gardens and vineyard 
are neglected, and many of the exotic trees have 
been deſtroyed. On the ſummit of the hill, above 
the vineyard, is a fſummer-houte, from which in a 
clear day, you may diſcern the fea over the South 
Downs near Arundel. 

Beachworth Calle, to the eaſt of Darking, is an 
elegant feat, and to the weſt is another magnificent 
one, as likcwiſe a very fine houlc built by , illiam 
Hage, 
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Page, Eſq. On the higheſt part of Ranmer Hills, 
which bound Darking pariſh on the north, is the 
ſeat of the late Jonathan Tyers, Efq. the celebrated 
proprietor of Vauxhall Gardens, whoſe improve 
ments ſhewed his correct taſte and ju 
In this neighbourhood is a hill, which commands 
2 moſt inchanting proſpect, called Box-Hill, and 
takes its name from that tree : it was firſt planted 
with boxwood, by that famous antiquary 4 homes, 
Earl of Arundel; from this hill, in clear weather, 
the view ſtretches quite over the Weald of Suſſex to 
the South Downs; and by the help of glaſſes the 
town of Horſham, Aſhdown Foreſt, the Earl of 
ts ſeat at Petworth and the South Downs, 
as they range between Brighthelmſtone and Arundel, 
may be plainly ſeen, beſides an unbounded proſpect 
into Kent. 

But though this hill exhibits a moſt delightful 
view, yet Leith Hill, about five miles South of 
Darking, affords a much nobler proſpect, and as the 
deſcription given of it by Mr. Dennis, in à letter to 
his friend Mr. Serjeant, is juſt and worthy of notice, 
we ſhall therefore give it in the bard's own words. 

I never in all my life left the country without 
regret, and always returned to it with joy. The 
fight of a mountain is to me more le than 
that of the moſt pompous edifice ; and meadows, 
and natural winding ſtreams, pleaſe me before the 
moſt beautiful gardens, and the moſt coltly canals. 
So much (ſays he) does art appear to me to be fur- 
paſſed by nature, and the works of men by the 
works of God. | 

In a late journey which I took into the wild of 
Suſſex, I paſſed over an hill which ſhewed me a 
more tranſporting ſight, than ever the country had 
ſhewn me before either in England or Italy. The 
proſpetts, which in Italy pleaſed me moſt, were that 
af the Valdarno, from the Apennines ; 1 of 

ome, 


harms, in pomp, 
of, is 


port a ſtoic; a fig 
looked like inchantment and viſion, but viſion bea- 
tic. Beneath us lay open to our view all the wilds 
urry and Suffex, and a great part of that of 
irably diverſified in every part of them 
with woods, and fields of corn and paſture, being 
every where adorned with ſtately rows of trees. 
This beautiful vale is about thirty miles in 
breadth, and about fixty in length, and is termi- 
nated to the fouth by the majeſtic range of the 
Southern Hills, and the fea; and it is no eaſy 
matter to decide, whether theſe hills, which ap- 
pear at thirty, forty, or fifty miles diſtance, with 
their in the ſky, appear more awful and 


ve „or the delicious vale between you and 
them more inviting. About noon, in a _ 
| Ys 
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day, you at thirty miles diſtance, ſee the 
vey water of he tha, © through a chaſm of the 
mountains. And that which, above all, makes it 
a noble proſpect, is, that at the fame time 
that, at oy miles diſtance, you behold the 
very water the ſea, you behold to the ſouth 
the moſt delicious rural 2 in the world, 
at that very time, by a little turn of your head 
towards the north, you look full over Box-hill, 
and fee the country beyond it, between that and 
London; and, over the very ſtomacher of it. fee 
St. Paul's at twenty-five miles diſtance, and London 
beneath it, and Highgate and Hampſtead beyond 
it. 

It may, perhaps (adds this famous critic), 


ible to gm that a place, which 
affords ſo great and fo ſurpriſing a proſpect, ſhould 
— 3 obſcurity; 4 — 
that it is unknown to the very frequenters 
of Epſom and Box-hill. But, alas! we live in a 
country more fertile of great things, than of men 
to admire them. Whoever talked of Cooper's Hill, 
till Sir Jobs Denbam made it illuſtrious? How long 
did Milton remain in obſcurity, while twenty paltry 
authors, little and vile, it compared to him, were 
talked of, and admired? But here in England, 
nineteen in twenty approve by other . opi- 
nions, and not by their own.” 

Okely, hereabouts, is named from the plenty of 
oaks growing on it; here was formerly a caſtle near 
the church, and it is faid, that a bloody bartle was 
fought here between Erbekve!t and the Danes, after 
ther fifth invaſion. A former author relates, that its 
church-yard is remarkable for roſe-buſhes at the head 
of many of the graves, from a cuſtom here time out 
of mind, among the young lovers, that, at their 
death before marriage, the ſurvivor plants a roſe- 
tree at the head of the deceaſed's grave, which ſome 

of 
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pans, &c. and there is an exceeding 
longing to Lord Spencer. 
_ Kingſton upon Thames, twelve miles and a half 
from London, ſo called from a caftle that was 
erected here, ſaid to be the reſidence of ſeveral 
Saxon Kings, of whom Athelſtan, Etheldred I. and 
II. Edwin and Edward the Martyrs, were crowned 
here. It has a large wooden bridge over the 

Thames, which is navigable here for large barges. 
The church here is ſpacious with eight bells, in 
which beſides the pictures of the aforcſaid Kings, 
which are here in St. Mary's Chancel ; 
there is alſo the picture of King John, who gave this 
town the firſt charter of incorporation. Queen Eli- 
zabeth erected and endowed a frre ſchool here; and 
Alderman Cleave, of London, built an alms-houſe 
here in 1670, and endowed it with lands of eighty 
pounds per Annum, for the maintenance of fix men 

and fix women. 

At a little diſtance from hence to the ſouth-eaſt, is 
Comb Nevil, a houſe . an formerly the great 9 


enry Pelban, Eſq. 


try 
up. This houſe, like the laſt, is ſubject to be 
damp, which arifes from the moiſture that iſſues 
from the hill, near which it is fituated, and the 
winds reverberating back from the woods on the 
houſe, cauſe moſt of the chimnies to fmoke, which 


+, — it 2 diſagrecable habitation in winter. This 
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ſeat was afterwards in the poſſeſſion of the late 

Lord Clive. 

, TO near Cobham, is a beautiful ſeat be- 
ing to Mr. Hamilton, and exceedingly worth 

REESE cates. for which reaſon we ſhall 

dwell a little minutely on the moſt ſtriking beauties, 

wing a deſcription partly in the words of Mr. 

oung, who was greatly pleaſed with the ſcene. 

< Before the houſe are a few winding ſhrubberies, 
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of the ſtream, to a ruined arch, in a juſt taſte: 

the teſſelated ic cieling, and 

the baſſo and let into the 

wall are all which ar: 

from th- 
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ruined parts, and all the other marks of antiquity, 
Through the arch the river appears winding in a 
proper manner ; that is, dark and gloomy, around 
a rough piece of „which has a conſiſtent ap- 
pearance. But what hurt me was the contradic- 
tion of emotions, raiſed by the ſcene behind, which 
was totally different from that of the ruin; elegant 
and ble; a ſmooth water and ſloping banks; 
cloſely ſhaven, with a little iſland in it are all agree- 
able objects; and by no means affect the ſpectator 
in anion with the ruins of Grecian architecture, 
and the gloomy objects around. 

The caſcade, though trifling, is in a very juſt 
taſte. The water in five or fix ſtreams out 
of tufts of weeds, growing in the rock; over it 
bends the trunk of an old oak, from fide to fide, 
which has an exceeding good effect; and the trees 
riſing to a great height above all, finiſh the ſcene 
completely. This caſcade is fed by a wheel, that 
lifts the water from the river, which falling in the 
caſcade, keeps up the lake mentioned. 
From hence we proceed through a piece of wild 
groun l, over-run with fearn and rubbiſh, through 
a ſcoop or hollow, bounded by high firs on each 
ſide, and in which the tower ornamental 
building) a with a very effect to 
other her Ls, quite cluſed, Thich lead to the 
hermit ige; we entered a ſmall room, nearly dark; 
and on the opening a door out of it, into the 
hermit's parlour, the windows at once preſent a 
very beautiful ſcene ; for you look down a 
river, winding round ſome cultivated ficlds, with a 
very good proſpect, bounding the whole. The 
tower is the next building, from it is ſeen a very 
. fine proipect, St. Paul's Cathedral, and Windfor 
Caſtle, being two among many other objects; but 
the temple of Bacchus which we come to next, is 
infinitely beyond it. It gonſiſts of one handſome 


room, 
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room, elegantly ſtuccoed, with a portico of Corin- 
thian pillars, in a light and beautiful taſte; in niches 
under the ico, are four copies in plaiſter from 
celebrated ftatues ; the Venus de Medicis, and Venus, 
with fine haunches, making two, and both good. 
Around the room are antique Roman ftatues, on 
pedeſtals, and in the middle a Coloſſal one of Bac- 
chus; from hence another winding walk leads you 
out of the xt 

Near Cabbam, is the ſeat of Mr. Bridges, which 
ſtands about half a mile from the public road to 
Portſmouth, the trees being ſo very thick in 
the fight of the houſe from the traveller, until he 
riſes on the common or heath, beyond Cobham, 
where there is a fine view of it. 
The houſe being ſituated on an eminence, gives 
it the command of a proſpect over the adjacent 
fields, with the river Mole beneath, which runs by 
the ſide of the garden, and being here extremely 
broad makes an handſome appearance. By the fide 
of the water is a beautiful flope, with a broad graſs 
walk, planted with ſhrubs on each fide, and a fine 
room at the end of the walk, which is a ſweet retreat 
from the ſun in fummer, being ſhaded by lofty and 
ſpreading elms, and preſents an agreeable view of 
the lengthening ftream, which renders it cool and 


yard of Octbam, which 
oppoſite Lord King's Seat, is a tomb 
erected over a grave, in which is depoſited the body 
of a Carpenter of this place with the following 
merry epitaph on the tomb- ſtone. 


Jonx Syroxc, died November 17, 1736; 
Who many a ſturdy oak has laid 
Fell by death's fure hatchet, here lies Spong : 
Poſts oft he made, yet ne'er a place could get, 
And liv'd by railing, though he was no wit, 
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Old ſaw's he had, though no antiquarian, 

And ſtyles corrected, yet was no grammarian, 
La liv'd he Ockbaws p s premier architect, 

as his fame, a tomb © erect, 

* vain we ſeek an artift, ſuch as he, 

Whoſe pales and gates were for eternity; 
4 reſts — all life's toils and follies, 
Oh ! ſpare kind heav'n his fellow lab' rer Hollies. 


A little farther on the left of the road, near 
Ripley, is the ſeat of Lord King, where the gardens 
have been greatly improved within theſe few years, 
the waters enlarged, and the whole laidopen 
to the modern taſte, and was the houſe equal to 
the reſt, it would be a very complete villa. 
Guildford, the next town in this road, 
called the County Town, as the aflizes are held 
here, and the elections for members of parliament, 
this town returning two. It is thirty miles from 
London, and ftands on the river Wey, which is 
made navigable to this place. Aubrey produces an 
opinion, — 2 is — from How 
being dropped in the Ford; Gale conjectures from 
Gavel, a River Ifland here, 3 an old 
word Guild, or Gild, a Society, Brotherhood, &c. 
which appears to be moſt probable, eſpecially as 


there is a building upon a very old foundation, fince 
turned into an alms-houſe, which feems to have 


been of this kind. 

The 8 6 caſtle he are ſtill to be 
ſeen, and the remains a palace, 
| aid to have been left by Alfred, 4 
Ethelwald, who reſided here about eight hundred 
ago. Blount, in his Account of ancient 
enures, mentions certain lands held here in the 
year 1234 and 1254, by the tenure of maintaini 
the king's laundreſſes, who being called in thoſe 
times Meretrices, ſome writers have from thence 


weakly 
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weakly imagined, that the Lord held his Manor 
here by being Serjeant of the King's Harlots. 
Groſſe gives the following account of this caſtle, 
of which very little is mentioned in hiſtory. The 
firſt time it occurs is a little before the Conqueſt, 
namely, in the year 1037. when it was the theatre 
where was acted the following tragedy : 
Harold, ſur- named Harefoot, being, by 
trigues of Earl Goodwin, acknowledged King 
Effex, in oppoſition to the ſenſe of 
which favoured Hardicanute, fon of the late Ki 


For this 
rold to fend for her two ſons from 


. 


72 ©  — 
he had both the brothers in his power. Alfred 
accordingly ſet out, attended by a large retinue of 
pF 
of this prince was to his care; he accord - 
ingly met him at Guild-down, near this place, with 
all the reſemblance of reſpect and honourable treat- 
ment, brought him to Guildford caſtle, under pre- 
tence of retreſhment ; there he throwed off the 
" maſk, Alfred was immediately ſeized, conducted to 
Ely, and after his eyes were put out, and ſhut up 
in a monaſtery for life, his attendants, by order 
of Goodwin, were tortured with great cruelty, and 
afterwards twice decimated ; that is, out of every 
ren nine were killed, and only the tenth ſaved, and 
this was again repeated on the wretched ſurvivors 
of the firſt ſlaughter. Six hundred Normans, it 
is ſaid, were thus put to death, 

Brompton mentions a helliſh kind of torture uſed 
here; the ſame that was afterwards practiſed in the 
Iriſh maſſacre, in 1641, which was the ripping up 
the bellies of ſome cf thoſe people, and tying one 
end of their bowels to a poſt, made them run round 
that poſt till all their entrails were wound upon it. 
For the honour of humanity, this ſtory of Good- 
win's perfidy and cruelty does not remain uncon- 
troverted, being not only differently related by 
fome authors, but abſolutely contradicted by Wil- 
liam of Malmſbury. 

This caſtle ſtands to the ſouth of the high ſtreet, 
on an eminence, over-looking and within a hundred 
and fifty yards of the river Wey ; but is com- 
manded towards the ſouth by a hill, which 
at a ſmall diſtance is higher than the top of the 
building. From the foundation of many walls, as 
well as ſeveral ſoutterains in the town, it is evident 
this was once a very extenſive building. Two of 


theſe are remarkable ; one, the cellar of the Angel, 
on 
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William having founded a plate of one hundred 
guineas here. 
From Guildford there is an aſcent called St. Ca- 
tharint's Hill, where a fair is held every year; on 
the top of it the gallows is fixed, fo extremely con- 
ſp1 that the people from the high fret may 
t at their ſhop-doors, and fee the criminals ex- 
_ Here is alſo the remains of an ancient 
I, fituated on the ſummit of the hill, fo as to 
r It is 
— Catharme's Chapel. The materials with 
which. it was built, are a fort of tile, which when 
broken, has the appearance of iron within; and the 
cement which joins theſe tiles is now ſo hard, as 
ſcarce to be ed with the inſtrument. 
The outſide walls are now only remaining. 
Qn the left hand of the road, near Guildford, is 
Afartbe's Hill, called in ſome ancient writings, Mar- 
tyt's Hill, of which the preſent name is therefore 
ſuppoſed to be a corruption. On the top of it-is a 
Chapel, but we have no account of its foundation. 
It was probably erected by ſome lord of the manor 
OP which lies — ind 6 
ahe inhabitants of which it — a pariſh 
church. 
f Near Clandas, on the left of Guildford, is a noble 
edifice, : the ſeat. of Lord Ozfow. It is built after 
an liakan model; the gardens are beautiful, and 
in the modern taſte. It has plenty of good water, 


and commands a delig over a large 
country 2 e WI H You look up to 
the houk from the road by a grand avenue, and 


r as fine a feat 
as any in this part of the county. _ 
Here are many other handfome villas in this 
neighbourhood too numerous to particularize, there 
being ſcare a town between Guildford and Epſom, 
but what can boaſt of a handſome feat or two. 


Calau 


„ 


Wyatt, of Chelmsford, Eſq. 


E 


here for ten old men. 


ital 


pace of three months. 


in the {| 


— a 
This town is 


es 


led the heads of 


puzz 


Mary Tefta, who 


a long time, 
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_ n 
, brother of King Stephen, and Biſhop 

incheſter, who died a 1171. On the eleventh 
1216, Lewis, the a 


pounds in repairing or 
2 _ - —_——— | 
| judgment, the preſent houſe being 
neither handſome nor convenient. It ſtands a little 
| to 


miles caſt of Farnham, is More Park, 
of Sir William Temp! i 


place is Mother Ludlam”s Hole, which is 
OG x ho i» 
being not only a natural curioſity worthy 
of notice, but alſo rendered ref 2 
favour ite retirement of Sir William Temples; though 
this is neither a piece of antiquity, nor entirely a 
work of art, yet as we ſhould be deemed guilty of 
an error to omit it, we ſhall give the moſt credible 
account of it we can meet with. 

&* Mother Ludlam's hole lies half way down the 
weſt fide of a ſandy hill, covered with wood, towards 
the ſouthernmoſt end of More Park, and is near 
of a mile north eaſt of the ruins of Waverley Abbey, 
which were, when ing, viſible from it. More 
Park, though ſmall, affords ſeveral ſcenes moſt 
beautifully wild and romantic. 

This cavern ſeems to have been originally the 
work of nature, formed by a rill of water, which 
probably forced itſelf a kind of channel, afterwards 

by art. At the entrance it is about eight 

feet high, and fourteen or fifteen broad, bur de- 
gps: per lg mage hg gd nx 
as to be paſſable only by a perſon crawling on the! 
hands and knees ; eter an, is is fed to hehe. 
rs 


_— 
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Its depth is undoubtedly conſiderable, but much 
exaggerated by the fabulous reports of the common 
— It does not go ſtraight forwards, but at 
1 * diſtance from the entrance turns toward the 
left hand or north. 
rated by a marble frame, with a paſf; 
ſtream of clear water, which Hu hin, is _ 
ducted by a marble h through the centre of 
the pavement into a circular I III 
terials, having an iron ladle chained to it, for the 
convenience of drinking. From hence it is carried 
out by other troughs to the declivity of the hill, 
where, falling down ſeven ſteps, it is collected in a 
ſmall reſervoir ; four ſtone benches, placed two on 
each fide, ſeem to invite the viſitor 8 
for which this place is ſo admirably calculated. The 
gloomy and uncertain depth of the receding grotto, 
the gentle murmurs of the rill, and the beauty of 
the proſpect, ſeen through the dark arched entrance, 
ſhagged with weeds and the roots of trees, all con- 
ſpire to excite ſolemn contemplation, and to fill the 
ul with a rapturous admiration of the works of 
the great creator. 

T his place derives its name from a popular ſtory, 
which makes it formerly the reſidence of a white 
witch, called Mother Ludlam or Ludlow; not one 
of thofe malevolent s mentioned in the Dæ- 
x:onologie, a repetition. of whoſe pranks, as chro- 
nicled by Glanvill, Baxter and Cotten Mather, erects 
the hair and cloſes the circle of the circling ruſtics 
round the village fire. This old lady neither killed 
hogs, rode on broom-ſtaves, nor made children 

vomit nails and crooked: pins; crimes for which 
many an eld woman has = ientenced to death 
by judges, who, however they may be vilified in 
this ſceptical age, thereby certainly cleared them- 
| - ſelves 


r 81 
ſelves from the imputation of being either wizards 
or conjurers. 

On wy 6 „Mother Ludlam, inſtead of in- 
juring, when properly invoked, kindly aſſiſted her 
poor neighbours, by lending them fuch culinary 
utenfils and houſhold furniture as they wanted for 
particular occaſions. The buſineſs was thus tranſ- 


of 
hen afterwards left in the cavern ; and from that 
time to this has not accommodated any one with 
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has celebrated in a beaut: 


54 8 U R R 1. 
applauſe of that loyalty for which he ſacrificed his 


eſtate. 

Chertſey, another market-town, where is a 
over the Thames. This town is noted for the 
burial place of Henry the VIth. from whence his. 
bones were afterwards removed ta Windſor, by 
Henry the VIIth. The celebrated poet, Mr. 
Abraham Cowley, fixed his retreat here, from 
the buſtles of a court, and enjoyed the more 
ſerene and calm pleafures of a country life, 
the happineſs of which he beautifully deſcribes in 
one of his poems, as he -has in another his 
abhorrence of the baſe ſervility of a court life, in 
that well known diſtich, 


Were I to curſe the man I hate, 
Attendance and dependance be his fate. 


This town has a handſome Free-{chool, built by 
Sir William Perkins. It was formerly a Mitred 
Abbey, and had a ſeat in Parliament. Its foun- 
dation is placed as high as 666. 

At Coway-Stakes, near this place, Julius Cæſar is 
fat! to have paſſed the Thames. 

About a mile beyond Weybridge, is 

Oatlands, an elegant feat to the Earl 
of Lincoln, fituated in the midſt of a noble park. 
The gardens are laid out in the modern taſte, and 
contain about a hundred and fifty acres, divided 
by a fine canal; beyond a beautitul aviary in the 
garden, is a fine green-houſe, with ranges of 
orange trees, and other exotics; having paſſed the 
green. houſe, you are pleaſingly ſurprized with the 
melody of various birds, from another dent 
which is concealed by the trees, but the 
beauty of this garden, conſiſts in a wr” 
and magnificent terras, a mile and a half = 
and lately turfed, and planted with clumps of trees 

at 


; exotics, 
larly the tulip- tree in full blow, the firſt that ever 
bloomed in a 

Mr. Soutbcote*s 


penſates for the want of water, for the river Thames 
winding in an manner, and having very 
often large weſt country barges failing on it, at- 
fords, as it were, an entertaining picture of moving 
objects. The lower part is terminated with light 
333 

As we have mentioned Walton Bridge, we ſhall 
here take an nity to defcribe that noble 


opportu 
work, the fight of which will fully zepay the trou- 
In 


ble of viſiting it. 
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delight here, made 


while her Ma- 


the green, among 2 


ſeats, formerly Sir Charles 


Pretty 


Hedges”, afterwards Sir Matthew Decker's, in the 


ſtately houſe in 
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ittle hunti 
a little hill caſt up, called Ki 
's Mount, from which there is a — of 
fix counties, including the City of London, and 
allo Windſor Caſtle, which it fourteen miles off. 
Though the palace of Richmond is unſuitable 
to the dignity of a royal monarch, yet as the gar- 
dens are extremely fine, they merit peculiar notice, 
having an agreeable wildneſs, and a pleafing regu- 
larity, which cannot fail to charm thoſe who can 
admire the beauties of nature. 
On entering theſe walks you are conducted to the 


is ſeen a beautiful chimney-piece, taken from a 
deſign in the addition of Palladio, and a model ot 
a palace intended to be built in this place. , 
M n 
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of the wood is the Duke's ſum- 


mce-honke, which has a 
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kitchen courts on the right. As 
houſe from the principal court, a 
to the great which occupies 
height, and receives its light 
upper ſtory. It is furn 
traits, repreſenting King William II 


you 

veſt 3 
two ftories in 
ind - 


y 
his Royal Hig 
likewiſe two large 
Which are cut in baſſo rehevo the four 
the year 


—— 
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deſigned by the late ingenious Mr. 


* was 


repreſented are the late Prince of Wales, 
Duke of Marlborough, Mr. Spencer, the 


which leads to the gar- 
of the bed- chamber women. 
In their drawing- room is a very large collection of 
portraits of illuſtrious perſons of bath ſexes ; none 
of them very finely painted, yet curious and very 
entertain! The cieling is executed from a de- 
ſign of Mr. Kent's; as are likewiſe the cicling, 
chimney-piece, and all other parts of their dining- 
room. 

The cieling of the great ſtair-caſe was de 
by Mr. Kent. PES 
into one ſtate · apartment for her Royal Highneſs, and 
into lodging rooms for her children and their at- 
tendants. The ſtate apartments conſiſt of a gallery, 
a dtawing- room, a dreſſing- room, an antichamber, a 
bed- room and cloſets. : 

The walls of te gone are adorned with gro- 
teſque paintings, children in theatrical dreſſes, 
by the late Mr. John Ellis. The chimney- piece 
and all the furniture are from deſigns of Mr. _ 


94 = FF + I. 


and on the piers between the windows are four 
large painted looking-glaffſes from China. 

The cicling of the drawing-room was 
and I belicve painted, by Mr. Kent, with 
ornaments, in party colours and gold. 
ter compartment repreſents the ſtory of 
chimney-piece, the tables, glais- ; 
the furniture, were defigned by the ſame ingenious 


eroneſe, Albano, Claude Lor- 
rain, Pietro da Cortona, Cornelius Johnſon, Baſſa- 


The cieling, 


no proſpects. Originally the ground was one com: 


r 
tinued dead flat; . 


tivating 

Bathurſt, we ſuppoſe,) overcame 
What was once a deſart is now an Eden. The 
3 with which art hath been employed to 
ſupply the defects of nature, and to cover its defor- 
mities, hath very juſtly gained univerſal admiration, 
and reflects uncommon luſtre on the refined taſte of 


the noble contriver; as the vaſt ſums which have 


OY RI Reg ng 
ection, do infinite honour to the and 
benevolence of the illuſtrious NN 


liberal a hand diſtributed the ſuperfluity of her trea- 


Taz Orancery, oa GREEN Housr. 


he defign is mine, and it was built under my in- 
— and fry OC The front extends one 
forry- five feet; the room is one hun- 


feet long, thirty feet wide, and 
In the back ſhade are two fur- 


Taz TEMPLE or the Sun, 


is fituated in an open , and 


ve near the orangery 
In the way the pkk de. is foo oft 


4 
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circular peripterous kind, but without an attic; 
and there is a particularity in the entablature, of 
which the hint is taken from one of the temples of 
Balbec. The order is Corinthian, the columns 
fluted, and the entablature fully enriched. Over 
each column on the frize are baſſo relievos, repre- 
ſenting lyres and ſprigs of laurel; and round the 
upper part of the cell are ſuſpended feſtoons of 
fruits and flowers. The infide of the cell forms a 
ſalon richly finiſhed and gilt. In the center of its 
cove is repreſented the fun; and, on the frize, in 
twelve compartments, ſurrounded with branches of 
laurel, are repreſented the figns of the zodiac in 
baſſo rehevo. This building was begun and finiſhed 
under my inſpection in the year 1761. 


Tux Pavysic ox Exotic Garpen 


begun before the year 1760; ſo that it 
cannot poſſibly be yet in its perſection: but, from 
the great botanical learning of him who is the pri 
AJ 2 and the affiduity with which all 
curious productions are collected from every part of 
the globe, without any regard to ex It 
be concluded, that, in a few years, this will be the 
ampleſt and beſt collection of curious plants in Eu- 
rope. For the cultivation of theſe plants I have 
built ſeveral ſtoves; and amongſt others a very large 
one, its extent from eaſt to welt being one hundred 
and fourteen feet; the center is occupied by a bark 
ſtove ſixty feet long, twenty feet wide, and twenty 
feet high, excluſive of the tan- pit; and the two 
ends form two dry ſtoves, each twenty-five feet long, 
eightcen feet wide, and twenty feet high. 
The dry ſtoves are furniſhed of mz & 
on, made in the form o ; 
+ 1 pon revolutions of flues in 42 
and one of them hath likewiſe a flue under the pave- 


ment. 
| The 


» 
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The bark-ftove in the center is heated, by four 
furnaces ; two of theſe ſerve to warm the fiues 
under the pavement, and two to warm thoſe in the 
back-wall, of which there are five revolutions. The 
flues are all of them nine inches wide, and two feet 
high. Thoſe in the back- wall are divided from the 
houſe by a brick-on- edge wall, and ſeparated from 
each other by foot-tiles. Between ſome of them are 
placed air-pipes, for the introduction of freſh air, 
which by that means is warmed in its paſſage, and 
becomes very beneficial to the plants. The tan-pit 
is ten feet wide, and three feet fix inches deep. 1 
is ſurrounded on three ſides by flues, being ſeparated 
from them by a fourteen-inch wall. The walks arc 
three feet wide, paved with foot- tiles; and there is 
a border before the back-flues twenty inches wide, 
with a treillage for creepers, placed within fix inches 
of the flues. The roof lights are divided into three 
heights, and run on caſters ; fo that they are moved 
up and down with great eaſe, from a boarded 
paſſage placed over the flues, between the treillage 
and the back-wall. The front lights flide in 
grooves. On the outſide of the bark-(rove, in front, 
there is a border covered with glais tor bulbous 
roots, which, by the aſſiſtance of the flues under the 
pavement of the ſtove, flouriſh very early in the 


Contiguous to the exotic garden, is 


Tur Frowes GARDEN, 


of which the principal entrance, with a ſtand on 
each ſide of it for rare flowers, forms one end. I he 
two ſides are incloſed with high trees, and the end 
facing the principal entrance is occupied by an aviary 
of a vaſt depth, in which is kept a numerous col- 
lection of birds, both foreign and domeſtic. I he 
parterre is divided ak into a great — 


Tux Tzurrr or BZTTOxNA, 


and built by me in the year 1760. It 
of 1 the portico terraſtyle Doric; 


Taz Tzurrz or THe Gop Pax, 


of the monopteros kind; but cloſed on the ſide 
towards the thicket, — 


» 
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ſeat. It is of the Doric order; the profile imitated 

ee 

the metopes enriched with ox · ſculls and pateras. It 
was built by me in the year 1758. 

Not far from the laſt-deſcribed temple, on an 


Tur Tempus or Eotus, 


palace. 
At the head of the lake, and near the of 
Eolus, ſtands a Chineſe ildi two 
ſtories, built a good many years ago, I believe, from 


the deſigns of Mr. Goupy. It is commonly called 
Taz Hovss or Coxrucius. 


The lower ſtory conſiſts of one room, and two 
cloſets ; and the upper ſtory is one little falon, com- 
manding t proſpect over the lake and 
gardens. and cicling are painted with gro- 
reſque ornaments, and little hiſtorical ſubjects re- 
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by means of two ho upwards of three thouſand 
fix hundred hogſheads of water in twelve hours. 
From the houſe of Confucius a covered clofe walk 
leads to a grove, where is a ſemi- octagon 
ſeat, deſigned by Mr. Kent. © A winding walk, on 
the right of the grove, leads to an open plain, on 
one ſide of which, backed with thickets, on a rifing 
ground, 1s placed a Corinthian colonade, defigned 
and built by me in the year 1760, and called The 
Theatre of Auguſta, 


Tre Tzurrz or Victory 


is the next building which offers itſelf to view. It 
ſtands on a hill, and was erg — 
the ſignal victory obtained on the 1 Auguſt, 
— 4 Minden, by the Allied army, under 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, over the French 
army, commanded by the Marſhal de Contades. 

Ide figure is the circular peripteros; the order 
Ionic decaſtyle, fluted, and richly finiſhed. The 
frize is adorned with fo z and round the Attic 
are ſuſpended feſtoons of laurel. The cell, which 
commands a- pretty proſpect towards Richmond, 
and likewiſe over Middleſex, is neatly finiſhed with 
ſtucco ornaments. Thoſe in the cieling repreſent 
ſtandards and other French trophies. The whole 
was deſigned by me, and executed under my in- 
ſpection, in the year 1759, ſoon after the above- 
eo hint Hime the rangi of viſe 

As you the tem Tory, to- 
„ of the gardens, are ſeen the 
ruins of an arch, ſurrounded with ſeveral veſtiges of 
other ſtructures. Its deſcription will be given here- 
after. | 


The upper of the garden compoſes a 
wildernets ; Nee 


Tag 
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Taz ALHAMBRA 


conſiſting of a ſalon, fronted with a portico of 


coupled columns, and crowned with a lantern. 
On an open ſpace, near the centre of the ſame 
wilderneſs, is erected the tower, commonly called 


Taz Gaar Pacopa. 


It was begun under my direction, in the autumn of 
the year 1761, and covered in the ſpring of the year 
1762. The deſign is an imitation of the Chineſe 
Taxa. The baſe is a regular , forty-nine 
feet in diameter; and the fu is likewiſe 
a regular octagon on its plan, and in its elevation 
compoſed of ten priſms, which form the ten dif- 
ferent ſtories of the building. The loweſt of theſe 
is twenty-ſix feet in diameter, excluſive of the por- 
tico which furrounds it, and eighteen feet high; the 
ſecond is five-and-twenty feet in diameter, and ſe- 
venteen feet high; and all the reft diminiſh in dia- 
meter and height, in the fame arithmetical pro- 
portion, to the ninth ſtory, which is eighteen feet in 
diameter, and ten feet high. The tenth ſtory 
is ſeventeen feet in diameter, and, with the cover- 
ing, twenty feet high; and the finiſhing on the 
top 15 ſeventeen feet high; ſo that the whole 
ſtructure, from the baſe to the top of the fleuron, is 
one hundred and fixty-three feet. Each ſtory finiſhes 
with a projecting roof, after the Chineſe manner, 
covered with plates of varniſhed iron of different 
colours; and round each of them there is a gallery 
incloſed with a rail. All the angles of the roof are 
adorned with large dragons, being eighty in number, 
covered with a kind of thin glaſs of various colours, 
Which produces a moſt dazzling reflection; and the 
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whole ornament at the top is double gilt. The 
walls of the building are compoſed of very hard 
bricks; the outſide of well-coloured and well- 
matched grey-ſtocks, neatly-laid, and with fuch 
care, that there is not the leaſt crack or fracture 
in the whole ſtructure, notwithſtanding its great 
height, and the expedition with which it was built. 
Marr 
is in the centre building. The pects 
open as you advance in Me and Cee AE 
you command an extenſive view on all fades, and 
in ſome directions upwards of forty miles diſtance, 
over a rich and variegated country 


Near the pagoda,  rifing ground, 
decked wich cickuns. ftands 3 

Tux Mosque. 
It was de 


figned and built by me in the yur 
1761. The body of the building conſiſts of an 
octagon ſalon in the center, flanked with two ca- 
binets, finiſhing with one large dome and two ſmall 
ones. The large dome is crowned with a creſcent, 
and its upright part contains twenty- eight little 
arches, which give light to the ſalon. On the 
three front ſides of the central octagon are three 
doors, giving entrance to the building; over each 
of which theve is an Arabic inſcription, in golden 
characters, extracted from the Alcoran by Dr. 
Moreton, from whom I had the following explana- 
tion, vt, 


Ne ſit coactio in religione. 
Non eſt Deus ullus Deum. 
Ne ponatis Deo fimilitudinem. 


The minarets are placed at each end of the pri 
cipal building. In my deſign of them, = well es 
* 


The Gallery of Antiques was me, 
1 44 — 

Continuing your way from the laſt mentioned 
building towards the palace, near che banks of the 
lake, ſtands 


Tux Turk o ARETHULSA, 


a ſmall Ionic building of four columns. It was 
deſigned and built by me in the year 1758. 

Near it there is a bridge thrown over a narrow 
channel of water, and leading to the iſland in the 
lake. The deſign is, in a great meaſure, taken 
from one of Palladio's wooden bridges. It was 
grected in one night. 

In various parts of the garden are erected co- 
vered ſeats, executed from two deſigns compoicd by 
me in. the year 1758. * 
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There is alſo erefted in the garden of Kew, a 
Temple deſigned by me, in commemoration of the 


preſent peace. The portico is hexaſtyle Ionic; the 
columns fluted ; the entablarure enriched ; and the 


and cattle 

the garden. 
y 1 Roman antiquity, 
rr LH met The 
defign is a trrumphal arch,” originally with three 
apertures, but two of them now cloſed up, and 
converted into rooms, to which you enter by 
doors made in the "of the principal arch. 
he ſoffit of the principal arch is enriched with 
ce relic. The ned Boar > lids bo 


ag 
ground, ingly fallen from the buildings; 
in the thickets on each fide are feen — Firag 
brick-walls, &c.” 
We ſhall clote our account of the County of 
Surry, by relating a diffuſive charity of one Mr. 
Smith, 
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* County bes in a long tract on the ſouth 
fide of Surry ; it is bounded on the weſt by 


Hengihie, on the fork by the n Channel, 
and on the eaſt by Kent, being ſixty miles long, 
about twenty-nine broad, and one hundred and 


into ſix parts, called Rapes, i. e. Chicheſter, Arun- 
dale, Bramber, Lewes, Peveney and Haſtings, each 
of which, beſides irs Hundreds, has a caſtle, river, 
and foreſt of its own. 


It was anciently the ſeat of the Regni, and called 
by the Saxons Sudſex, which implies the — 
of the South Saxons, and from whence the 
name of Suſſex is derived. —4 ſea · coaſt of this 
„ about the middle, has very h n 
hills, called the Downs, which — of — 
chalky foil, are very fruitful. The fea here is 
owing to the ſhoals and ſands, whic 

make it rough ; the ſhore allo is full - "Pg ſo 
that it has but few good ports. The middle part 
is chequered with meadows, paſtures, corn-aclds, 
and which make a very delightful appear- 
ance. The north ſide is ſhaded pleafantly with 
woods, as anciently the whole country was, which 


made 
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Þ named beer Ardard, an ajining Cy, and 
ſo named from Andarida, an adjoin ee 
now c called the Weald or 


up in theſe an hundred . 
dh, ad irty in breadth. Lambard and Som- 
wer affirm, that for a long time the whole Weald 
was ſcarce any thing elſe beſides a deſert, and vaſt 
wilderneſs, not planted with towns, nor peopled 
wich men, 1 Neid, 38 herds of deer and hogs 


yearly 
J. A. err 
of its meadow is turned into ponds and 
1 hammer-mills by the 


Suſſex is famous for that delicious 
bird called the wheat-ear : it is no bi 
lark, and is taken by digg] 
into which they put 
cover the hole very near, with the turf, 1 
the graſs fide downwards; theſe birds 
timorous, that the ſhadow even of a cloud Aung 
them into theſe little cavities. They are ſo fat, 
that when caught, they can't be carried many miles 


without inted ; and plucking them, 
qitour ding indy and een i plac 


Its chief rivers are the Arun, the Adur, the Ouſe 
and the Rothes; but none of them will admit a 


ſhip of five hundred tons, by reaſon of the ſand 
and beach continually thrown up by the ſea. The 


mites below it falls inzo the fea. This river bas 
lately had a new out-let cut from it to improve 
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the ſea. There are allo the Levant, the Cuc 


the Aſhburn and Aften, which, it is obſerved, have, 
as well as the former, all their fountains and their 


mouths in this county. 


We ſhall begin our ſurvey of this county with 


Rye, a populous town, firuated in the moſt eaſ- 
tern part of Suſſex, on the borders of Kent. It is 


ſixty-four miles from London, and thirty-four 
from Tunbridge, which lies in the direct road to 


it. 


It is ſaid to have taken its name from the 


Norman word Niue, which fignifies a Bank, and 
appears to have been a flouriſhing place in the 


reign 
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Rye is one of the two 2 


the Cinque port of Haſtings. 


It enjoys the 


Heges as the other Cinque ports, and has 
e Edvard III. the rown is waſhed on each fide by 


he largeſt pariſh churches in 


It into Rye Haven. 
England, and tho” the hovules of Rye, are moſtly 
ola-:atmonet, yer there are ſome very neat ones built 


the tides, and on the eaſt fide by the river Rother, 
Here is one of t 
in the modern tatte ; a church, which formerly be- 


longed to a monaſtery, is now converted in a flore- 
kouic for planks, hops and other merchandize. 


which empties itt- 


The 


nne 


The Corporation, which is only by preſcription, 


conſiſts 


twelve Jurats, and the Free- 


free Grammar ſchool, which was 


erected in 2644, by Mr. 
who alſo endowed it with 


for 


7 


a Mayor 


men. Here is a 


Peacock, one of the Jurats, 


year, 


lied with water by pipes from two 


on the land fide ; its 


thirty-two pounds a 
all the children of the town. 
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Rye is well ſu 
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trade chiefly conſiſts ia 
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five ſhillings. 
is the town of 
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I. when a more ancient town of the fame 
was ſwallowed up by the fea in a terrible 


Edward 


the ſea-ſhore about two 


town ſtood 


in the year 1250. 


upon 


The old 


three 
it had a 


where the new ſtands: 
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miles from the 
large and 


harbour, was à place of 


great 
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ſecuring our coaſts from infult, this caſtle has 
been ſuffered to fall to its preſent ruinous ſtate. 
About eight miles from Winchelſea, is Haſtings, 
fixty-three miles from London; though ſome ridi- 
culouſly derived its name from the word Haſte, 
which Matthew Paris has adopted, becauſe at 
Haſtings, William the Conqueror Haſtily ſet * a 
fortreſs of timber, but it rather ſeems to have taken 
its name from Haſtings, the Daniſh pirate, who erected 
fortreſſes wherever he landed, fortheſecurity of his men 
in their retreat totheirſhips with their booty. This caſtle 
ſtands on a rocky cliff, weſt of the town. At what 
time the preſent building was erected, or who was 
the builder, does not a from either Leland, 
Camden, or any other of thoſe writers, who have 
treated of the antiquities of this county. From the 
Gtuation of the ſpot, which ſeems extremely 
for the ancient mode of fortification, it is 442 
probable here was ſome ſort of fortreſs in very early 
times, long before the coming of the Normans. 
This conjecture receives ſome ſmall confirmation 
from a paſſage in the Chronic les of Dover Monaſtery, 
printed in Leland's Collectanea, which ſays, I hat 
when Ar iragus threw off the Roman yoke, it is 
likely 5 thoſe which were moſt con- 
venient for their invaſion, namely, Richborough, 
Walmoere, Dover, and Haſtings.” 
The artificial of this fortreſs are in ſhape 
neareſt two ſides of an oblique ſpherical triangle, 
having the point of the angle rounded off. The 
bafe, or ſouth fide eompleating the triangle, is 
formed by a icular cliff, in meaſuri 
about four hundred feet, which ſeems to have 
no wall or other fortification; indeed, ſuch would have 
been entirely „ nature having ſtren 
it ſufficiently on that fide, which is oppoſite the ſea. 
Its eaſt fide is made by a plain wall, without 
rower or other defence. This wall meaſures nearly 


Its 


and conſequently, 
near and a fifth. It is to be obſerved, 
that this calculation is not given as exact, the cur» 
vature of the figure being very irregular. 
The walls, which are no where entire, are about 
eight feet thick. The gateway was on the north 
fide near the northernmoſt angle : it is now de- 
moliſhed ; near it, to the weſtward, is the remains 
fing a circular flight of ſtairs, 
and on the fame fide, farther on to the weſt, is a 
ſally port, and ruins of another tower; at the diſtance 
of about one hundred feet from the eaſt fide, there 
ran a ditch, encompaſſing it as far as the gate; the 
breadth of this ditch was one hundred feet. Both 
the ditch and tha interval between it and the wall, 
ſeem to have been narrowed by degrees as they ap- 
proached the gate, and to have terminated under it. 
On the north-welt fide there was a ditch of the 
ſame breath, commencing at the cliff oppoſite the 
weſternmoſt angle, and bearing away almoſt due 
north, leaving a plain ſpace between it and the wall, 
which oppoſite the fally port, was one hundced and 
eighty feet broad. This ditch loſes itſelf in the country. 
This being the chief of the Cinque ports, we 
ſhall give our readers an account of their inſtitution 
from Camden, who tranſcribed it from the record 
in the Exchequer ; the Cinque ports were originally 
but fave in number, diz. Haſtings, Dover, Hythe, 


Romney and Sandwich, to which Winchelfea and 
Rye were afterwards annexed, as principals, and 
tome other little towns as members only; they are 
obliged to ſerve in the wars at fea, they enjoy mar. y 
large immunitiez, as gxemption from payment of 

ſubſidies, 


members ſent to parliament, from theſe towns, 
ſixteen, and have the title of Barons. 
Haftings, with its members, ought to find 
one ſhips at the King's ſummons, and there 
to be in every ſhip twenty-one able men, 
furniſhed and well- armed for the King” 


FE 


: 


8 
provided they have a ſummons made thereof in 
King's name, forty days before, and when the 
ſhips and men are come to their appointed place 
rendezvous, they ſhall then and there abide in 
King's ſervice, fifteen days at their own 
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the maſter of each ſhip, 
have ſix-pence per day, and 
wo 


three-pence. 

This town conſiſts of great ſtreets, with 
pariſh-church in each, and ſeveral 

its harbour, which was former 


full reſolution to conquer or die. Harold, h 
his forces were much diminiſhed by a former 

with the Danes, and fatigued by a long march, yet 
gave the Normans battle in a place called Epiton, 
| (now Battle) on the 14th of October, 1066 victory wy 


Mormontier in N. „ perhaps 
of its erection being firſt ſuggeſted 


granted it divers prerogatives and 
i nmunities, ſimilar to thoſe enjoyed by the monks 
of Chrift Church, Canterbury ; fuch as the ex- 
clufive right of inqueſt on all murders committed 
within their lands; treafure-trove, or the property 
of all treaſures found on their eſtates, free warren, 
and exemption for themſelves and tenants from 
all epiſcopal and other eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction; 
alſo this peculiar right of ſanctuary, that if any 
perſon adjudged guilty of homicide, or any other 
crime, 
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continued till the diſſoluti 


2 5 


greatly depended 
es 
ations, 
in moſt of the copies of it, by attributing the deri- 
vation of many from the French, who were not 


all of ſuch extraction, but merely Iſh, but ſuch 


C church, which is one of the _ - 
In this church there formerly hung 


out an old table, containing certain verſes, the re- 
mains of which I ſhall here ſubjoin. 


_ Engli Nation weze : 
flaughte: happened to _ upon 


urope. 

Haſtings, and about fifty- ſix from London. 
We ſhall now purſue the road we left at Eaſt Grin- 

ſtead, and trace it as far as New Haven, on the ſea- 

coaſt, totake notice of many remarkables, whichſeveral 


gentlemen, 


gentlemen, I county, 

us with ; particularly thoſe of an ingenious and ob- 
gentleman, reſiding at Lindfield, and to 
y indebted for ſeveral remark- 
ich have paſt unnoticed in for- 
e uctions. 
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| gocksof a white, 
the carth, n 
known by the 
twenty feet in 
rence, reſting o 
ing to fupport it; roc 
weigh four hundred and eighty- three tons 
fame wood is | 
of Puck-church 
8 five miles ſouth-eaſt of Eaſt Grinſtead, 


wn Foreſt, thirteen thouſand acres of which 


inhabi the chimney- corner in a houſe 
called Duddlewell, where they drank together. 
On the left of the road, towards Lewes, is 
Chittinglyor Chiddingly, inthe pariſh churchof which 
is the ing monument, the account of which we 
have been favoured with from a gentleman of that 


In this monument is elegantly repreſented, four 


perſons of a majeſtic ſtature, dreſſed in the habits of 


the 
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The faid Sir John Jefferay died the 23d of 


— 


J 
: 


„ 1611: 


e died the 28th 


Elizabeth Mon- 


wit 


this monument was erected 


and dame 
* 
and finiſhed, 1612. 


in memory both of her deſcent , 


died the 6th of 


1573- Alice his firſt 


May, 1570, 


hoſe requeſt 


tague, 


27 
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It is neceffary here to corre& a prevailent and 
obvious error the people of this county have ac- 
quired, viz. that this Sir John Jefferay was the 
cruel tyrant, whoſe barbarities were diſplayed in 
the weſt, In the reign of King James II. about the 

| year 1685. 

| But this Sir John Jefferay, mentioned here, died 

| more than a cen before that date, and this 
monument was ſtanding at that time, as it 
by the inſcription to have been erected in 1612. 

Another ſtriking remark which corrects the ab- 

ſurdity of this miſtake is, that the name of that inhuman 
Judge was George Jefferay, who died in the tower, 
the other, Sir John, who being repreſented witha ſcroll 
in his hand, probably gave riſe to this opinion, 
and the people thereabouts ſimply tell you, thar, 
1 dropped down dead with the ſcroll in his 
hand, as the peculiar judgment of Heaven on a 
wicked judge. in a wrong cauſe.” We mention 
theſe circumſtances particularly to endeavour to 
reſcue perhaps an amiable character from unjuſt 
and guilty atperſions, which poſſeſs not the leaft 
ſhadow of truth. 

Chiddiagly Place, Houſe and Farm, fays our cor- 
reſpondent) certainly belonged in former times to 
the family of the Jefferays ; the houſe i is larpe and 
ſpacious, and adjoining to it is a now uſed as 
a barn, which probably was formerly the place for 

their private devotions, it ſtill retaining the name 
of Chapel! Barn, it appears to have been very com- 
modious for that purpoſe, being lofty and 
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r of this. hat 2 curious 


is 
Painting upon glaſs, the arms, creſt, &c. with the 
tollowing words written underneath. 
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Jefferay que, Diray. 


Over Chiddingley Place Porch, are the following 


On the one ſide, 


This ancient houſe, ftill flouriſhing 
In name of Jefferay, 
ig of time, was Ractur d much, 
And long in ruins lay, 
Until that Jefferay was born, 
Who built it more ſtately, 
Always obeying the commands 
Of the Queen's Majeſty. 


On the other ſide, 


If Chriſt, who does the ftars uphol:, 
The ſplendid walls . 

Then may the builder build his houſe 
In large and ample ſort; 

An everlaſting houſe, in which 
The juſt and godly may, 

The praiſes 4 their God ſound forth, 
For ever and for aye. 


Lewes is ſituated about fifty miles from London, 
in the direct road to New Haven : it gives name to 
its rape, and is one of the largeſt and moſt popu- 
lous towns in the county; it ſtands ſome diſtance 
from the ſea, and probably takes its name from 
the Saxon word ts. which ſignifies Paſtures, 
It is a very ancient town, and it is faid that —_ 

an 
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ſtan appointed two mint-houſes here, and that in the 
reign of Edward the Confeſſor's time it had 127 


T his town being placed upon a riſing ground, 
on the edge of the ſouth Downs, both it and 
adjacent country are full of noblemen's and gen- 
tlemen's ſeats. Near this town 1s a moſt delightful 

this 


f 


convenient for trade, the 
river called the Ouſe, being navigable five miles 
higher than this town, and for flat bottomed boats 
to New Haven. It returns two Members to Par- 
liament, has fix churches, four in the town and two 
in the ſuburbs; the church in that part which is 
called St. Thomas at Cliff, is reckoned one of the 
neateft pariſh churches in the whole county ; its 
altar is remarkable pretty; it has two pillars in 
the middle, between which are the ten command- 
ments, and two pilaſters on the outſide; all in the 
Doric order, with arghitrave, cornice, and frieze, 
neatly carved and gilt, and between the pillar and 
pilaſter on the north fide, the Lord's Prayer, and 
on the ſouth fide, between the other pillar and pi- 
laſter, the Creed. It is exceedingly well pewed, 
and has a fine organ. The ftreers are handſome, 
and there is alſo a very handſome town-houſfe, built 
of brick. There are ſeveral good inns in the town, 
particularly the Star, which is indeed a very ele- 
t building. 
vs dental Lows was fought that 
memorable and bloody battle between King Henry 


though it ſtands very 
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Clumac order in England, 

of St. Pancrace in the year 

de Warren and the Lady Gundreda, his - oy 
hiſtory of its foundation 1s in ſubſtance thus related 


could not with ſafety 3 on 
account of a war then ſubliſiing berween the Pope 
and the Emperor z Wherefore, | afide, they 
wene to the monaſtery of Clund, highly in repute 
for its extraordinary 3 were wit- 
neſſes to ſuch- devotion, 2 

the monks, and found ſuch an honourable and ki 


for themſelves, that to enter- 

having before 

188 

to Hugh, the Abbot, to grant three or four of 


his monks for their intended monaſtery, 
to endow it with a ſufficiency in lands and 
fupport twelve monks, and alſo to beſtow on 
the church of St. Pancrace, under the caſtle 
Lewes, which church the earl found 
only of timber, bur had it rebuilt with ſtone. 


1 
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firſt, did not lend a favourable 
to this propoſal, objecting to the great diſtance 


and alſo procure the King's licence and confirmation, 
he would comply, but till chis was done, he would 
not ſuffer any of his monks to ſet out. 
Theſe preliminaries being accompliſhed, Lauro, 
with three others of that convent, departed for En- 
gland, and were not long eſtabliſhed, before they 
to have a view to independency, by remon- 
ftrating to Earl Warren, that in conſideration of the 
dangers he was daily expoſed to, from the com- 
motions in the kingdom, owing to the acceſſion of 
Wilm Rufus, it would be right to give the Prior 
of St. Pancras, new grants and charters for their 
lands, the former deed being in the Abbey 
of Cluni. This he accordingly did, and procured 
to them the confirmation of the Ki 
In viewing the weſtern aſpect of this priory, on 
the left is feen a large eliptical oven, its longeſt 
diameter meaſuring ſeventeen — 2 It is conſtructed 
with tiles placed perpendicular, each tile being 
n ſix feet and a half in breadth, 
and one in thicknels. 
Not far from the oven, and on the ſame fide, 
viz. The north, is what is called a fubterrancous 
which it is pretended, communicated with 
the town of Lewes, near the houſe of Sir Ferdinand 
Poole ; it is now choaked up with rubbiſh, its width, 
at the ing, meaſures three fert. In all like- 
lihood, this was formerly one of the great drains. 
Eaſt north-eaſt of the ruins is a large mount, re- 
to have been thrown up by one of the Earls 
of Dorſet, between whom and a brother, living at 
Lewes, a difference aroſc, each fearing to be over- 
looked by the other. The top of this mount, which 
has 


, 
. & oo. 


has much the appearance of an ancient tumulus, is 
ſeen near the center of the view, 1 
the ruins, in which is an arched door. 

Near the eaſt end of this building is a {| 
vault, ſupported by columns; it is eight fee: 
long, nineteen feet fix inches wide, and ten feet hi 

To the right, or ſouth of all, is what ſome take 
to have been the church or chapel of the u , 
though from what is preferved relative thereto, by 
Browne Willis, it ſeems that building was pulled 
down at the diffolution. This, however, a 
to have been ſeparate from the other parts of the 

riory, ſtands eaſt and weft, and had large church- 
ike windows. Cloſc under its ſouth- ſide runs a {mall 
os h-welt f th large brick pigeon- 

South- of the ruins is a 1 
houſe in the form of a croſs, buile, probably, when 
the priory was inhabited by the Earl of Dorſet; in 
it are three hundred and twenty - eight holes for 
pigeons. 

The whole monaſtery, containing an area of 
thirty-nine acres, two roods and eleven perches, was 
encloſed by four walls, whoſe fidenearl y correſponded 
with the four cardinal points of the $. Thoſe 
on the weſt, north and eaſt, are ſtill pretty entire, 
though in ſome places they appear to have been 
aba The preſent ſouth-wall reaches but half 
the of the fide, it is low, thin, and ma- 
ifeftly modern, but the traces of the old wall run- 
— in a continued ridge here and there, covered 
_ turf, are very diſcernible, A a piece of it is 

et ſtandi at the end, making a right angle 
Vich that which runs from — Th ſouth. In 


ſeveral of the main walls of theſe ruins, are ſquare 


pinacles, continued from one end to the other. 
Theſe are deemed by the vulgar contrivances for 
playing, off ſome juggling tricks, or miracles, but 
really were intended to facilitate the drying ot io | 
v 


8 
x28 1 


walls, a very neceſſary conſideration, eſpecially in 
thoſe of ſuch extraordinary thickneſs, as were com- 
monly made for 
uſually inhabited as ſoon as finiſhed, the founders 


being impatient ts fee a completion of their pious 
intentions, as well as in haſte to receive the benefit 


been a very magnificent 
Newhaven is about fitty- ſevenmiles from London, 


and ſtands at the mouth of the river Ouſe, cloſe to 
the ſea. It is chiefly inhabited by maritime people, 
and was formerly noted for its ſafe and good harbour 
for ſhips * ets hands ; but for want of 
a proviſion for maintaining the timber piers, which 
it had for time immemorial, it was quite 
the harbour choaked up with fand and beach, and 
the piers were rotten and decayed. To remedy 
theſe evils, an act paſſed in 1731, for repairing and 
op Hig arent page ey and 
| fince which it has become very thriving both in 
commerce and ſhip-buildiag. Small veficls of dif- 
ferent fixes are built here, and in proportion as the 
improves, its trade will increaſe. 
1 adjoining to Newhaven, is a ſmall town, 
and ſends two members to parliament ; it has ſuf- 
fered much by the of enemies. 
In 2560 it was attacked by the French, but they 
were repulſed by Sir Nicholas Pelham. | 
From Lewes to Brighthelmftone, we ride over a 
line of Downs, which commands a fine view of the 
fea; it is a ſea- port, ſituated fifty-cight miles from 
and is E K OI room. 
Ir ſtands extremely t and healthful on a 


, 
r 12G 


it is bounded go os comin, which forms 2 
ual deſcent beach to the banks of the 


and on the eaſt by a fine lawn, called the Steine, 
to which the company reſorts in the evening, for the 
pleaſure of walking : it runs winding up into tte 
country among hills, to the diſtance of ſome miles. 
The town is built in a quadrangular form, and the 
ſtreets are at right angles with each other; they are 
fix in number, beſides many lanes and ſquares; 
many of the houſes are of flint, and the windows and 


It is ſuppoſed ſome engagement has been fought 
y 


Or 


- the wall was fourteen feet high, ex 
„ HERES Gyr Gpen Ge ex net 
the 


roo hig 
The greateſt miſchief it has ſuffered, has been by 
the inundation of the fea, which in forty years time, 
deſtroyed about one hundred and thirty tenements, 
and the damage was computed to be near forty thou- 

fand pounds. 
R The 
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„called the Block-Houſe, 
VIII. about the ſame time he 


for the defence of the coaft, 


others 


539. Whenit was firſt built, 


iſtance from the 


year 1 


edge of the cliff, but 


the continual encroachments of the ſea, 


conſtruction, which 


formerly a ſtreet of houſes 
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It is alfo faid, here was 
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pecies of ſea animals; and in the 
middle of ſome flints are perfect gems, as clear as 
Briſtol ſtones. 


meaſures about eighty yards in 


which made it diſcernible ten or twelve miles, 
it was ſo paved, the bricks are gone, 

is now only to be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt 

by the different colour of the graſs. 

the adjoining 

be ſeen ſeveral kinds of wood, buried fix 

from the ſurface, which are become perfectly 


Procee ling 


it is reported to have been once paved with 


pariſh of Arlington, in a ſand-pit, 
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except the ruins of an old caſtle, built 
one of the farnily of the Breoſes in the time of 


* 


now choaked up with ſand, but the name ſtill 
remains entire, as alſo the name of an adjacent vil- 
called Port Slade, 1. e. the way to 
we come to 2 

Arundel, about fifty-five miles from London. It 
ſeems to have taken its name from the river Arun, 
think it is derived from Bevis's ro- 
„r 
the name of Berit s Tower given to a of 
ich they tell you was his own a — 
ſtands upon the river Arun, and has ſent 
mbers to Parliament ever fince the zoth of Ed- 
tly a col 


The Caftle, which under the Saxon government 
in a flouriſhing condition, and ſaid to be a 
in compaſs, was repaired by Roger de Mont- 
gomery, to whom it was given by William I. In 
the civil wars, it being poſſeſſed by the Parlia- 


ment*s 
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the fword of Hetſpur; and the date upon the blade 
ſeems to countenance the opinion. It is not fo un- 
weildy as other ancient ſwords uſually are. 
Chicheſter is a neat and pretty large city, ſtanding 
on a plain, with the river Lavant running under its 
walks. It was called by the ancient Britons Caercei, 
and Caractacus was in it by ſome Saxon and 
Norwegian pirates, who ſet it on fire, and he nar- 
rowly eſcaping the flames, retired to the mountains 
in Wales. —— — 
heptarchy, it was rebuilt by Ciffa, w ather 
i wes the feſt ther confited = Lilgpinn heve, ane 
took the name of Cifſa's Crafter, i. e. the city of 
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Neptum et Minerve templam, pro ſalute domus di- 
vine er auttoritate Tiberis land, Copidubni 


regis, legati Angufti in Britannia, collegtum fa- 
T5 rere 


122 Gonfhill, and the Brile, 
oo mag bn to 


which the hil very li 
This city ſends two members to parliament, 

is by a Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen, and 

Common Council without — and four 

juſtices of the peace, choſe out of the Aldermen. 
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1 miles from 


hic 


the Earls of Northum- 


' the ancient ſeat of 
no in in the 


with a manſion- 
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correſ 


1571 


1 and publiſhed 
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but before his 
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had a noble m 


houſe his grace propoſed to erect, had he lived a few 


Portland ſtone, intended as one of the wings to the 
5 
grace 


kept 
The 


here he 
birds. 


menagerie, w 
of foreign animals and bi 


rat variety 
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Henry I. who added many additional bui 


tion in the Engliſh 
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It was and fortified by King 


and ſurrounded the whole with a ftrong wall. 
King Edward 1. had four children born here by 
his Queen Eleanor; but King Edward III. who 
was born here, and delighted in the fituation, cauſ- 
ed the ancient building to be pulied down, and 
erected the preſent ſtately caftle, and St. 8 
Chapel, 

This king, who greatly prided himſelf in being 


the founder of this palace, employed William of 


Wickham, Biſhop of Wincheſter, as overſeer in 
this work, and is a lofty tower called from 
him, Wincheſter Tower. It is reported, that Wick- 
ham after he had built the tower cut theſe doubtful 
words on a certain inner wall: 


Tris MaDE Wicknam. . 


This ſentence, which admits of a double conſtruc- 
— — was preſently carried to 
by ſecret back-biters, as if 


— — — — * _ — 
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ſome. additional paintings in the a which 
were ſupplied by his ſucceſſors, James the Second 
— Ary Third, in whoſe reigns the whole 


union that ſub- 
the prince and people, has made it 
to keep theſe fortifications in perfect 


* 


hill is a fine terrace faced 
ich a rampart of free - ſtone, one thouſand eight 
feet in This may juſt- 

one of the nobleſt walks in Eu- 

reſpect to the ſtrength and grandeur 
ding. and the fine and extenſive proſpect 


in beauty. | 

From this terrace youenter a beautiful park, which 
ſurrounds the palace, and is called the Little or 
Houſe Park, to dittinguiſh it from another adjoin- 
ing, which is of a much larger extent. This little 
park is four miles in circumterence, and ſurrounded 
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The round tower, which forms the weſt ſide of 


this upper court, contains 


ments. It 1s built on the high 
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S BR KS H IR E. 18. 
On entering the Queen's audience chamber, you 
ſre the cieling painted with Britannia in the 
of Queen Catherine, in a car drawn by fwans to 
the temple of Virtue, attended by Flora, Ceres, 
with The canopy is of fine Engliſh velvet, 
ſet up by Queen Anne; and the 
made at Coblentz, in Germany, 
King Henry VIII. ictures hung up 
Holoternes, by 


M 
racci; St. tephen 
Judith and 
On the cieling of the ball- room King Charles II. 
is ted giving freedom to Europe, by the 
figures of Perſeus and Andromeda ; on the ſhield of 
as is inſcribed Perſeus Britannicus, and over 
of Andromeda is wrote Europa Liberata; 
attended by the celeſtial deities, offers 
h. 
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paintings: 

Queen, whole lengths, by 
flames, by Giulio Romano; a Roman family, by 
Titian; t family, after R 5 Judith 
and Holofernes, by Tintoret; a night-piece, by 
Skalkin ; the pool of Bethſada, Tintoret; a 
portrait of Charles VI. Emperor of Germany, by 
Sir Godfrey Kneller; the wiſe men making their 
offerings to Chriſt, by Paulo Veroneſe; two uſurers, 
an admired piece, by the famous black-ſmith of 

z Perſcus and Adromeda, by Schiavone ; 
Aretine and Titian, by Titian ; the Duke of Glou- 
ceſter, a whole Sir Godfrey Kneller ; 
Prince George of Den a whole by 
Dahl; King Henry VIII. by Hans Holbein; Van- 
danelli, an Italian ſtatuary, by Correggio ; the foun- 
ders of different orders in the Romiſh church, by 
Titian and Rembrandt ; a rural piece in low lite, 
by Baſſano; a fowl piece, by Varelſt ; the battle 
of Spurs, near Terevaen, in France, in 1513, by 
Hans Holbein; two views of Windſor Cattle, by 
Woſterman; and two Italian markets, by Michael 
Angelo. In this room is alſo a curious amber 


great variety 
elegantly diſpoſed ; and the whole room is finely 
gilt ornamented : over the chimney are the 
Prince Arthur and his two ſiſters, the 
chi King Henry VII. by Holbein; and in 
this cloſet is alſo a fine amber cabinet, prrſented 
U | to 
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„ with a wreath of laurel over 
and he is attended by Europe, Afia, Africa and 


fu 


breed with gal 
under a y 
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their obedience to him. The paint- 
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America, 


ing of the King's 
— — © 


drawing- room, which 


The ciel 
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harles Il. 
riding 


d next 
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riding in a tri a 


ying obedience onart 
the whole is a S 


the other parts of the cieli 33 
ciel I 
of Hercules, with feſtoons ef qr 
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> ſomos ecvary and carver in the nia. of Ting 
Charles II. 


In the King's audience-chamber, the canopy, 
which was ſet up in the reign of Charles II. is of 
ou. richly embroidered with z and on 

the cieling is repreſented the eſtabli of the 
church of ae in the cha- 
racters of England, Scotland, and Ireland, attended 
by Faith, Hope, Charity, and the cardinal virtues ; 
Riligion triumphs over S ion and Hypocriſy, 
who are driven by Cupids from wes ihe hee of 
the church; all which are in their 
attitudes, and highly finiſhed. The pictures hung 


up in this room are, our Saviour Pilate, by 
Michael Angelo; the Apoſtles at our Saviour's 
tomb, by Scavoni ; Peter, James, and John, by 
Michael and the Ducheſs of Richmond, 
by Vandyke. | 
The King's preſence-chamber is 1 
containing the hiſtory of Queen Athaliah ; 
and the cicling is eh adorned with painting 
Mercury is repreſented with an nal portrait of 
King C oa II. which he ſhews to the four quarters 
of 


Sdus Carolynum ; at the lower end of the chamber 
is Venus in a marine car, drawn by tritons and ſea- 


nym The portraits hung up are, Henry Duke 
of Glouceſter, brother to King Charles II. and his 


, - waged the Counteſs of Dorſet, both by Van- 
ke father Paul, by Tintoret. 

The King's guard- chamber, which you next 
enter. is a ſpacicus and noble room, in which is a 
large maga ine of arms, conſiſting of ſome „* 
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of piles, piſtols, guns, coats of mail, ſwords, hal- 
berts, bayonets, and drums, diſpoſed in a moſt 
curious manner in colonades, pillars, circles, ſhields, 


beautiful arrangement 
the great armoury in the Tower of London. The 
cieling is finely painted in water-colours : in one 
circle is Mars and Minerva, and in the other Peace 
and Plenty. In the dome is alſo a tation of 
Mars, and over the chimney-piece is a picture of 
Charles XI. King of Sweden, on horſeback, as big 


is, perhaps, one 
of the both with regard 
to the building which 1s here per- 
formed in In a large oval in 
the centre I. is 
ſented in Eng. 
land, 
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down R 
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St. croſs ircke 

octagon, George f ich the 
Garter, within a ſtar —— 4 by Cupids, 
with the motto, 


Hot sorr qui MAL Y PENSE. 


On the back of the ſtate or 
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oppoſite fide a 
Neptune, 
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ſteps lead to the 
cavity under theſe 


court, is a 


ef 


of 


-chamber; and in the 


and in the 


Roman battle, and on the 
with the images of 


of King David pl 


From this court a flight 


Y „err: 
s guard 
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ſentation 


aj 


hgure of Her- 


fronting this 


alſo in ſtone colours. On a 


and 
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dome over the 


ſeps is painted the battle of the gods; and on the 


fides of rhe ftair-caſe is a repreſentation of the four 
ages of the world, and two battles of the Greeks and 


1 


It is an elipſis ſupported 


pillars, whoſe ribs and groins ſuſtain the 


of Edward the 
Edward IV. 
Henry VII. 


of which has ſome different 


ic 
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whole cie 

well finiſhed, as the arms 
Confeſſor, Edward III. Henry VI. 


device 


es in e. 


1 and Henry VIII. alſo the arms of Eng- 
4 the croſs of St. 
His, hon rampant, unicorn, —_ 
=o in the ſouth aifle is repreſented, in 

cient painting, the hiſtory of John the Baptiſt; 
the fame aiſle are painted, on large pannels 
neatly carved, and decorated with the 
iar to each Prince, the its 
Prince Edward. ſon to Henry the 


hapel dedicated to St. Stephen, 
iftory of that ſaint is painted on the 


St. Stephen is repreſented preaching to the 
yes dp x wad es. Yer 
in the third he is ſtoning; and in the fourth he is 
repreſented dead. At the eaſt end of this aile is the 
— in which is a portrait 
at a maſterly hand, of the victorious 
Edward III. n In robes of ſtate, holding in his 
right hand a ſword, and bearing the crowns of 
France and Scotland, in token of the many victories 
he gained over thoſe nations. On one fide of this 


ata great and warlike 


But what moſt worthy of notice is the 
choir. On fide are the ſtalls of the Sovercign 
and Knights Companions of the moſt noble Order of 


the Garter, with the helmet, mantling, creſt, and 
ford, of cach Knight fit wp over ks tall on « 
— of antient carving curiouſly wrought, and 
2 err 
blazoned on ſilk, and on the 


rue elde Ka. with 
their arms engraved and blazoned on copper. 
The Sovereign's ſtall is on the right hand of the 
entrance into the choir, is covered with purple 


velver and cloth. of gold, and has a canopy and 
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cloth of gold. The Prince's ſtall is on the left, and 


ban T4 


furniture of the ſame valuable materials ; 
his banner is likewiſe of velvet, and his mantling of 


one of the chapels in 1707, a fine 
Lord's ſupper was found, which, bei 


of = 
Lady, who is 1 karren wn n 
ment is of alabaſter, with pillars of 


A ſtately monument of white marble erected ta 
zhe memory of Henry Somerſet, W 
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and Knight of the Garter, who died in 1699. There 
are here alſo the tombs of Sir George Manners, Lord 
Roos; that of the Lord Haſtings, Chamberlain to 
Edward IV. and ſeveral others. 

Before we conclude our account of this ancient 
it will be proper to obſerve, that King 
James II. made uſe of it for the ſervice of popery, 
and maſs being publicly there it has ever 
fince been neglected and ſuffered to run to ruin; and 
5 ate church, waits 


caſtle, they are, 
Garter, which conſiſts of the Sovereign and twenty- 
; oyal College of 


roy 
of Sir Peter le Maire, in the reign ing 
Of the Knights of the Garter. Windſor caſtle 


time appointed to be 
left leg, as a principal mark of diſtinction, not from 
any regard to a lady's garter, but as a tye or band 
of aſſociation in honour and military virtue, to bind 


12 3 
unity combination, 


bs pet 
time King Edward being engaged in profecuting, 
by arms, his right to the crown of France, cauſed 
the French motto, Hon: sor r Qui MAL Y PENSE, 
wrought in gold letters round the garter, de- 
claring ner and at 
5 ing ſhame and defiance upon 
ſhould dare to think ill of the juſt enter- 


ſpectively introduced into the chapter- 
knights commiſſioners (Garter 
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great park is fourteen miles in ci! 
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Over this river, which ter- 
and a large caſcade, the late 
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bridge, on a noble 
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umberland erected a 
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are finely painted by Mr. Pope, who reſided 
— he wrote his Windſor Foreſt, and was 
2 
Here waving groves and chequer'd ſcenes diſplay 


it, and part exclude the day; 
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Thick trees ariſe then ſhun eac 
Here in full light the ruſſet 
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And, midſt the deſert, fruitful fields ariſe, 
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Like verdant iſles the fable waſte 
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2 into the poſſeſſion of Charles 
Suffolk, probably by the grant 
of Henry VIII. and was entire in Camden's time, 
who thus deſcribes it: A ſmall but very neat 
Z caſtle, 
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Lord Haſtings, to whom this eſtate fell by a 
of the Hungerfords, was beheaded in the 

reign of Richard III. and that prince granted it 
John Howard, the firſt Duke of Norfolk, who 
falling with his maſter in the battle of Boſworth- 


ungerfords, 
glory of that 


8 


bourn, of which the latter is 
a market- town ever ſince the reign of King Henry 
III. The river which riſes here is remarkable for 
its being high in ſummer and low in winter, the 
i i , the ſooner it goes off, the more 
plentiful the ſeaſon is like to be. The following 
tour lines are taken from Dubertas's deſcription of it, 
tranſlated by Silveſter : 


All 


> BERKSHIRE: 


All Summer long, while all thy ſiſters ſhrink, 
Then of thy waters, thouſands daily drink, 
But when the reſt are full unto the top, 

All Winter long, thou doſt not ſhew a drop. 


Near Wantage, is the vale of White-borſe, which 
we have mentioned before; and in a nei 
iſh, the inhabitants have a cuſtom to go to this 
hite-horie annually, at Midſummer, and weed it, 
in order to keep it in ſhape and colour, which done, 
ſpend the remainder of the day in feaſt- 
ing, and merriment. This is called Scouring tbe 
Horſe. 
—— of this vale and of the road from 
Lambourn to Farringdon, is 
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North-eaſt of Wantage, is 

Abingdon, the road to which paſſes through part of 
Oxfordſhire, and enters the county at Culham-bridge, 
near this town. It is ſituated fafty-fix miles from 
' the is. This town is very ancient, and 
was formerly called Shoucham, and was noted in 
the time of the Britons, for the converſion of ſeveral 
Pagans 


Fr 


Daniſh 


1117 


8 nd 
its B E R K S HI RE. 


built on lofty pillars, and ſuppoſed to furpaſs any 
14142 

This town conſiſts of ſeveral well paved ſtreets, 
which centre in a ſpacious area, where a conſider- 
able market is held for corn, barley, &c. 
of malt are made here, which they 


great 
ſend 


7 | 


ER Re ROT the 
of Wallingford, who yielded it to William the 
queror, and entertained him in it. Brian, the 
huſbandof Maud, a grand-daughter of Wigod's, 
out a ſiege of this caſtle againſt King Stephen, ti 
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15 
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was concluded here between and 
enry II. It was Earl of 
Cornwall, King Tops, is 


8, 
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ex 
ford . ten thou- 
ſand marks on that monaſtery.” 

This town is governed by a Mayor, Burgeſſes, 
c. and ſends two Members to Parliament. It is 


large 


ene Be 


large and well built, has a good market - place and 
town-hall, where the affizes have been ſometimes 
held, and a quarter ſeſſions of the borough al- 
ways. It has ſtill two churches ſtanding, one of 
which was very much damaged in the civil wars, 
rent 4 oy == 
Richard of Wallingford, A of St. Alban's, 
is faid to have been born here. He was a famous 
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t from Glouceſter are ſold at twenty- 
five ſhillings a ton. 
There are ſeveral roads — Oxtord, 
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the moſt ancient town of the whole county; its 
is derived from the Britiſh word Hen, which 
fies Old, and Ley, a Place. It is a well built 

tly firuated on the fide of 
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town, if it is ſo ancient as it is 

Dorckefter, forty- nine miles and a If from Lon: 
don, ſeems to have been a place of great antiquity, 
and known to the Romans, by the coins found 
hereabouts. It derives its name from the Britiſh 
Deur, 1. e. Water, and Ceſter, a City, and was once 
the 
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Brig 
been dug up; for the 
3 Pore Ha —— 


ſhire. 
paſs through 


N. 


Leaving Dorcheſter, we 
a ſmall neat village, the houſes of which have been 
handſomely rebuilt of brick within theſe few years, 
with } diſtances between each, and ſt 
in a line on each ſide of the road: from hence 
we come to 

Oxford, fifty-five miles from London, fituated in 
a truitful and pleaſant valley, on the banks of the 
river Ifis. It is encom on the caſt weſt and 
ſouth, with a ridge of hills, which command a 
moſt delightful proſpect; the town enjoys a health- 
ful air, and is very large and populous ; but what 
principally — this city, is its noble Uni- 
verſity, ſo remarkable for its antiquity, that os. 
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ſaid to have been known among the Romans by the 
name of Bellofitum. 
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with its ſpire is a 
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by Dr. Morgan Owen, chaplain to archbiſhop Laud, 
in the year 1637; over it is a ſtatue of the Virgin 
with an infant Chriſt, holding a ſmall crucifix; 
which laſt circumſtance was formed into an article 
of impeachment, azainſt the archbiſhop, by the 

x | Pretbyrterians, 
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The ScHooLs 


Form a magnificent le. The principal 
front on the outſide is an hundred and ſeven- 
ty- ive feet in in the centre of which is a 


tue of Charles I. 
in feality a part 
Library. Under it are 


The firſt ſtone of the ſchools was laid the 3oth of 
March, 1 ing was carried on at 
the combined expence of many 


The BopLt1ax, or Pusric LISA AR, 


Is a part or member of the laſt mentioned edi- 
fice. It conſiſts of three ſpacious and lofry rooms, 
diſpoſed in the form of a Roman H. The middle 
room was erected by Humphry Duke of Glouceſter, 
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over the ſchool, about the year 1440, and 
by him furniſhed with books, all which have been 
ſince loſt. The on the weſt was raifed 
at the expence of the Uni „ under the Chan- 
cellorſhip of Archbiſhop Laud, with the 
Convocation-houſe beneath. The virtibule, or firft 
gallery, with the under it, was built 
by Sir Thomas Bodley, who furniſhed the whole 
with a collection made with prodigious care and 
expence. He hkewiſe aſſigned for the mamntcntance 
of a Librarian, &c. 
Having viſited the library, we . bk i 
the Divinity School, which ſtands under the 
roof, as I hinted before. It was begun at the 
expence of the Univerſity, in the year 1427, and 
afterwards compleated, with its ſuperſtructure 
Duke Humphrey. Its cieling is a molt fini 
piece of maſonry, both in deſign and execution; 
and on the whole, it is probably the moſt compleat 
Gothic room in the : at the end of it is 
the Convocation-houſe, which is a ſpacious room, 
commodiouſly furniſhed, and handſomely decorar- 
ed. It was built with its ſuperſtructure, in de 
year 1639. 


The TrrtaTRE. 


te to the Divinity ſchool ſtands the front 
of the Theatre, adorned with Corinthian pillars, 
and two ſtatues of Sheldon and the 
Duke of Ormond, with other decorations. Ar our 
entrance the mind is ſuddenly and ftrongly ftruck 
with ideas of majeſty and grace ; bur this room ex- 
hibits the moſt appearance when properly 
filled, it is equally diſpoſed to contain and ſhew to 
advantage a large and folemn aſſembly. The Vice- 
chancellor with the two are ſeated in the 
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698, 1% 02. Here are alſo many ; 
13 and Saxon coins, the gift of the founder 
and Thomas Braithwaite, Eſq. 
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Principal of Brazen Noſe, the 
King's Profeſſor of Phyſic, and the two 
for the time being 
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Choir ſervice is performed in this chapel 
eleven and four every day, except A F 


and holidays, the 
as it is in all the choirs of 


a nely finiſhed. It has four whole 
length portraits, viz. of the founder, Dr. Butler, 
Wimam Freeman, Prince Rupert, and two 
lengths, viz. Biſhop Warner, and Dr. Hamiriond. 
Great pains have been taken to unriddle the la- 
rent 


ng more 


that they contain a com- 


ty trees, 
which in one part grow wild, and in the other are 
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about eighty feet. This college is ſaid to have been 


founded by King Alfred, A. D. 872. 
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with a beautiful cieling of fret-work. The win- 
dows are all of fine old painted glaſs, viz. 2518; 
that over the altar excepted, repreſenting our Lord's 
Nativity, which. was executed by Mr. Price, in the 
year 1717. The moſt remarkable are two on the 
north fide, of the laſt ] and two on the 
fouth of the Aſcenſion. Theſe with the reſt, were 
removed hither from the old chapel. There is 
an Aſcenſion in the roof by Sir Thomas Thorn- 
hill. 

The hall is fitted up in the Doric order, and has 
an admirable proportion. It is ſixty feet long, and 
thirty broad, with an arched roof of a 
dent height. It is furniſhed with excellent por- 
traits of the founder and benefactors. Over the 
ſcreen is a handſome gallery, intended for muſic, 
and as a veſtibule to the common room, to which 
it leads. 

The north court is a hundred and thirty feet 
long, and ninety broad. On the weſt ſtands the 
Library, which is of the Corinthian order. Under 
the eaſt fide of this edifice runs a cloyſter; its 
weſt ſide is. adorned with ftatues of the founder 
and benefactors, and other pieces 1 

he x 


The room within is highly finiſhed. T 
caſes, which are of Norway oak, are decorated with 
well-wrought carving, and in the cicling are ſome 
admirable compartments of ſtucco. 

The whole area, on which this beautiful C 
which is one entire piece of well executed modern 
architecture, ſtands, is an oblong three hun- 
dred feet in length, and two h and rwenty 
in breadth ; which, being divided by the hall and 
chapel, is formed into the two courts juſt de- 
ſcribed. | 

Robert Egglesfield, a native of Cumberland, 
and Confeffor to Queen Philippa, founded this Col- 
lege in the year 1340, for one Provoſt and twelve 

Fellows, 
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Fellows, to be choſen from the counties of Cum- 
berland and Weſtmoreland. The benefactors have 
been very 


a moſt mumficent contributor ; and been continu- 
ed by the liberality of ſeveral intermediate benefac- 
tors, Was at compieated by the noble legacy 
of Mr. Mitchell of Richmond, who likewiſe found- 
ed eight Fellowſhips and four Sc Theſe 


Fellows and Scholars have handſome apartments 
beſides 


The College conſiſts, at preſent, of a Provoſt, 
fixteen Fellows, two Chaplains, eight Taberdars, fo 
called from Taberdum, a ſhort gown which they for- 
merly wore, fixteen Scholars, two Clerks, and forty 
exhibirioners : to theſe we may add, the members 
of Mr. MitchelFs new foundation, juſt mentioned. 
The number of ſtudents of every fort is above an 
hundred. Viſitor. The Archbithop of York. 
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"The principal benefactors are Colonel Chriſto- 
Governor of the Leeward Iſlands, 
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| Of the combined munificence of all, or 
moſt of theſe, the ſecond court, above deſcribed, is 
an illuſtrious monument. 
1 We muſt not omit a remarkable 


Ba azrn-Nosz Cor r EO 


Conſtitutes the weſt fide of the Radcliffe · ſquare. 
It has two courts. The firſt, which is the original 
one, conſiſts of the old lodgings of the Principal, 
and chambers „ 
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HenrTrForRD CoLLEGE 


aps qagaie 10 he gpetel gate of the ſchools. 
t conſiſts of one irregular court, which has been 
beaurified from a fund raiſed for that 
by the late Principal. Part of this court of 
ſmall quantity of modern buildings, viz. the 
angle, and the chapel erected about thirty 
ſince ; in the ſtyle of which the whole College 
rebuilr. 
is Houſe was formerly called Hartford, or 
founded by Walter Stapleton, Biſhop 
in the year 1312, and belonged to Exe- 
Having received a Charter of Incor- 


Principal, who has alſo confign- 
towards its endowment, this antient 

was converted into a college, September 8, 
1740. The foundation conſiſts af a Princ ag 
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ſenior Fellows or Tutors, and junior Fellows or 
aſſiſtants, beſides a certain —— 7 Len 
Scholars. There are at about thirty mem- 
bers. Viſitor. The C of the Univer- 


lity. 


NEW COLLEGE. 


Dedicated to St. Mary Winton, is ſituated caſt- 
ueen's 


We angle. 
This .. The 
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and 18 egy long and thirty-ix broad. The 
choir, whi by a Gothic ſcreen of 
beautiful is one hundred feet long, 
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the year 1379. The college was 
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d in the year 138 
in the ſame year, at the hour of nine 


WADRAN CorLlLEGE 


a ſtately central tower we enter the quadrangle, 
decorated with the ſtatue of the foun- 


the front being oppoſite to I riniry-gardens. Under 
which is nearly a hundred and thirty feet iquare. 


der, the foundreſs, James I. and other ornaments, 
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leads us to the Hall. This is a fpacioug and lofty 


-Gothic room, furniſhed with ſome valuable portraits. 
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From hence ve paſs into a cloiſter, which conſti- 
tutes one fide of a ſmall area; the chapel being on 
the left, and the kitchen, with the library over it, 
on the right. The cloiſter, with its ſuperſtructure, 


in the midſt of which is a handſome common room, 
forms a fort of eaſt front, from whence we have a 
beautiful 
hills. 


over the meadows to the diſtant 
This room has a moſt admirable portrait of 


rounds the altar. 
be ſeen in Oxford; but the Altar-pieces of 
and Al were rly finiſhed in 

. The painting is on cloth, which 
being of an aſh-colour, 
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and flouriſhed near a hundred years 
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Sir John Baliol, of Bernard Caſtle, in 
father of ie Bell, King of Scocland, inthe yea 


268, began the foundation of this 
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amounts to about fifty. Viſitor. His Grace the 
Archbiſhop of York. * 
> ST. Joun's CoLllzGr 

Stands in a retired fituation, on the north of 
Baliol and Trinity Before its front is a 


r 
original of Titian. The 


On the North Wall of this c 
the organ, is a ſingular curiofity. A marble urn 
containing the heart of Dr. Rawlinſon, encloſed in 
a ſilver veſſel, which was placed here according to 
the directions in his laſt will. 

The hall is fitted up in the modern taſte, with 
great elegance. The icreen is of Portland tone, 
in the Ionic order; and the wainſcot in the fame 
order, is remarkably beautiful. The roof and 
floor are correſpondent to the reft. The chimney- 


piece is magnificent, of variegated marble, over 


which is a picture of St. John the Baptiſt, by 


Titian. 
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» by Archbiſhop Chichely, the liberal 
The preſent old 
is the 


All Souls Co 


of the calf fide exc 


quadrangle, part 

—_— of Chichely ; no building being 
at the new foundation, by Sir Thomas 

White, Viſitor. The Biſhop of Wincheſter. 
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Is fituated at the extremity of the weſtern 
on an eminence which deſcends to the 
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On the whole, this houſe, when executed accord- 
ing to the plan, will be a well-diſpoſed, elegant 
N | | 


This college was founded, A. D. 1714, by tke 
benefaction of Sir Thomas Cookes, of Bentley in 
Worceſterſhire, for one Provoſt, fix Fellows, and 
fix Scholars. | | | 

This houſe was ori 


| originally called Glouceſter 
College, being a ſeminary for educating the no- 
vices of Glouceſter Monaſtery, as it was likewiſe 
for thoſe of other religious houſes. It was founded 
A. D. 1283, by John Giffard, Baron of Hrimſ- 
field. When page's. 4 ; Bay 
was converted into a palace for the Biſhop of Ox- 
ford; but was foon afterwards into an Academical 


Hall, by Sir Thomas White, the founder of St. 
John's College; in which ſtate it continued, till it 
at received a charter of inc ion, and 


a ſmall endowment from Sir Thomas Cookes. 

Here are one Provoſt, twenty Fellows, feven- 
teen Scholars, &c. The whcle number about 
forty. Viſitor. The Chancellor of the Univerſity. 


ExtTER COLLEGE 


Is fituated on the left fide within the Turl from 
the north. In the centre of the front, which is 
two hundred and twenty feet in length, is a beau- 
tiful gate of ruſtic work: over it is a tower, 
adorned with Ionic pilaſters, ing a ſemi- 
circular pediment, in the area of which are the 
arms of the founder on a ſhield furrounded with 
feſtoons. A light balluſtrade finiſhes the whole. 
This front deſerves a better approach than its con- 
fined fituation will allow. The workmanſhip in 
the roof of the gateway is equal to the reſt, 

This College conſiſts chiefly of one handſome 
modern quadrangle ; one fide of which is the ſame 
a5 the front juſt deſcribed, On the fouth is the 


Hall, 
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Hall, which is long and lofty, and adorned with 
its. It was entirely built from the ground 
Sir John Ackland, Knt. of Devonſhire, A. D. 
1618. On the north is the Chapel, conſiſting of 
two aiſles, one of which only is furniſhed for divine 
ſervice. It was erected by Dr. Hakewell, formerly 
R ih formerly the ch 
| Library, which was fon the c 
fituated in : wh Fre court, u 4 f called of 
the Claſſics, given by Thomas Richards, Eſq. 
Tbe old entrance into the College was through 
the tower, which appears on the north eaſt angle of 
the court, and for which a poſtern in the city-wall 
was opened. Neat or about this tower, the old 
College, as.it may in ſome meaſure be called, ſeems 
to have ſtood; part of which ſtill remains adjoining 
© the tower on either fide, that on the eaft being 
the ; moſt antient, erected, A. D. 1404, and that 
on the weſt, viz. the Rector's lodgings, together 
with the one itlelf, A. D. 1432. However, all 
thee are | more modern than any part of the 
ounder”s original ſtructure ; no remainder of which 
is to be ſeen at preſent, except a part of the chapel, 
fince converted into the library. 


- The gardens are neat, with an le terrace, 
from whence a proſpect is opened to ſome of 
fineſt buildings in the Univerſity. | | 


This college was founded by Walter Stapledon, 
Biſhop of Exeter, Lord Treaſurer of England, and 
Secretary of State to Edward Il. for thirtcen Fellows, 
A. D. 1316. It was firſt called Stapledon Hall, 

at obtained ĩts preſent name from Edmond Stafford, 

1 0p of Exeter, A. D. 1404, who gave two Fel- 
ips. _ 

” The C conſiſts, at preſent, of one Rector, 

twenty-five Fellows, and a Bible Clerk, with two 

Exhib tioners. The ſtudents of every ſort, are 

about fifty. Viſitor. The Biſhop of Exeter. 


Jesvs 
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In the firſt court is the Hall, in which is a por- 
trait of Queen Elizabeth, with a cieling of well- 
executed ſtucco, by Mr. Roberts; the PrincipaPs 
lodgings, in which is ſhewn a valuable picture of 
Charles I. at full length, by Vandyke; and the 
Chapel, which 1s and well- 
proportioned. Of theſe, the firſt was erected A. D. 
1617 ; the ſecond ſoon after the year 1621 ; and the 
laſt was completed 1636. f 3 

Three fides of the inner court, begun by Dr. 
Manſel, one of the Principals, a little before the 
grand rebellion, are finiſhed in a decent and uniform 
manner. The library 1s on the weſt fide, which is 
a well furniſhed room, and adorned, among other 
portraits, with a curious picture of P 
engraved as ſuch by Vertue. | 

This C was founded, according to the pur. 


of its c „dated June 27th, 1377, 
een Elizabeth, for one Principal.” ehr Niles, 
I eb ot 

In the Bu NN iece of 
- Bp „. „ atkin Williams 
ynne ſtatutes college, exqui 
written on vellum, by the Rev. Mr. 2 

Shipſton upon Stowre, f fellow. 

This College conſiſts of one Princi 
Fellows, cighteen Scholars, with many 
tioners, and 1 


nineteen 


Exhibi- 
t Students. The whole 
number about ninety. Viſitor. The Earl of Pem- 


Lincoun 
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Is ſituated between All Saints Church and Exeter 
College, and conſiſts of two les. The 
Erſt, which we enter under a plain but decent tower, 


The library, under which is the common room, 
is ſmall, but neatly decorated, ven by Thomes Gal 


S A b 1738. This room was 
the chapel, and was converted into a 
at the expence of Nathaniel Lord Crew, 
_ 4. 1656. 
Wy Gn. by Jenn Frogs, Hikep 
A. D. 1631. It was handſomely wain- 
Biſhop © rew, A. D. 1701, whoſe arms 
over the the middle of the ſcreen ; and thoſe 


which is about ſeventy feet wth 6 On the ſouth- 
fide of this quadrangle is the chapel, which parti- 
cularly deſerves our attention. It was built by 
Bi Williams aboyementioned, A. D. 1631. 
The icreen is of cedar elegantly carved. The win- 
dows are of painted glafs, complete, and well pre- 
ſerved, done A. D. on . 
preſent twelve of the Prophets, TY 
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ſouth the twelve Apoſtles, large as life. The eaſt 
window exhibits à view of the types relative to our 
Saviour, with their reſpective completions, viz. 
1. From the left hand, the Nativity; and under it, 
the Hiſtory of the Creation its antitype. 2. Our 
Lord's um; and under it, the Paſſing of the 
Ifraelites through the Red Sea. 3. The Jewiſh Paſ- 
ſover ; and under it the Inſtitution of the Lord's 
Supper. 4. The Brazen Serpent in the Wilderneſs ; 
correſponding to—Chriſt on the Croſs. 5. Jonas 
delivered from the Whale's belly, expreſſive of— 
Chriſt's Reſurrection. 6. Elijah in the fiery cha- 
riot, with—Our Lord's Aſcenſion. 7 

in cedar, em- 


The roof conſiſts of com 
belliſhed with the arms of the different founders and 
benefactors, and in bly enriched with che- 
rubims, palm-branches, and teſtoons, diverſified 
with painting and gilding. There is an admirable 
; ion, and of execution, in the eight 
ures of cedar, which are reſpectively placed at 
each end of the deſks, and reprelent Moſes, Aaron, 
the four Evangeliſts, St. Peter and St. Paul. 

This College was founded A. D. 1429, by Rich- 
ard 2 a native of Royſton in Yorkſhire, 
and Biſhop ot Lincoln, for the maintenance of one 
Rector, ſeven Fellows, and two Chaplains ; and in- 
tended as a feminary for the education of ſcholars, 
who ſhould oppoſe the doctrine of Wickliffe. But 
the founder dying before he had fully eſtabliſhed his 
little focicty, the college, left in an indigent con- 
dition, with ſome difficulty ſubſiſted for a few years 
on the lender endowment which he had to 


it, and the addition of fome ſmall benefactions after- 
wards made by others. At length Thomas Ro- 
therham, Biſhop of Lincoln, more effectually ſup- 
plied its neceſſities, by improving both the build- 
ings and revenues ; adding moreover five Fellow- 
ſhips, and aſſigning a new body of ſtatutes, dated 

1479> 


* 
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1479, by which and other ſervices, he ſo raiſed 
- b nening's orphan foundation, as juſtly to deſerve 

ſociety conſiſts at preſent of a Rector, twelve 
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has that beauty belonging to it which 
ws} unde no Ana, 4 Jed dr vc 
I = bas. The N over the altar has 

ith the Wiſe offering 

Mir. Prcken, of York. — ad 
Library is a neat well furniſhed room, be. 
ing half the upper ſtory of the north fide of this 
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The Garden-court, which we enter a paſſage 


in the ae lk garde which is formed air from 
1 which is formed in the midft 


that on the lett, by Dr. dy 

This was founded by 
Almoner to II. in the year 1327; 
Provoft and ten Fellows. 


Adam Le Brome, 


for one 


Conyus CnrrsT1 CoLLECE 
4 fituated near the back gate of Chriſt- church, 
n 


we enter the firſt court, 


of neatneſs. 
On the eaſt ſtands the hall, which is | 
wainſcotted, and well prop The rafters 
in the cieling are well wrought in the Gothic ſtyle. 
In the midſt of this court is a curious column, 
exhibiting a cylindrical dial; the conſtruction of 
which is þ Sear 2 valuable piece of old Gnomonics. 
It was made by Robert Hegge, à Fellow, about 
the latter end of Elizabeth. From hence we paſs 
into the Cloyſters, which are in the modern taſte. 
South of theſe is an elegant pile - of building 
of the Tonic order, which fronts Chrift-church mea- 
dow, and was erected by Dr. Turner, formerly 
Preſident, in the year 1706. There is likewiſe an- 
— — the modern kind, a 1 


he ſouth fide of Oriel College. Through a 
beauriful Gorhic 
in which there is jar 
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not exceed ſix in number. a | 


chapel is ſeventy feet in and twenty- 
a ns ET 
Library 


, which is well furniſhed in 


* 


hall, 
muſt 
The 
five in 
cedar 
The 


the King's at Arms. tking curiofity 
is an ancient manuſcript Hiſtory of the Bible in 
French, illuminated with a ſeries of beautiful paint- 


Clerks, two Choriſters, and fix Gentlemen Com- 
moners. Viſitor. The Biſhop of Wincheſter. 
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ftriking object is the eaſt window of 
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of Rocheſter, for the maintenance of twenty 


lars, and three Chaplains, about the 
The fociety 


CunisT Cuunrca, 


ſtately front of the College 
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the rough foundation ſtones of the hoſp 
fide, left unfiniſhed by Wolſey, ſtill remain 


e grand entrance, is a ſtatue of Qu 
Anne; over the arch in ghe north-eaſt angle, an- 
other of Bi Fell; and oppoſite to that at the 


Li 
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* 


he delicacy of the Gorhic fret- work, in the roof 


le. It is an ancient 
was originally the church 
3 ON, OT near the ſite 

is erected. it was finiſhed 
the year 1200. The root of the choir is a 
beautiful piece of ſtone - work, put up by Cardinal 
Woolſey ; who likewiſe rebuilt, or refitted, the ſpire 
as 1 The original one was much lof- 
tier. window is elegantly painted by Mr. 
Price, ſenior, from a defign of Sir 2 T ho-whill 
— the Epiphany. The aifle on the north 
the choir was the dormitory of St. Frideſwide's; 

in which an ancient monument is ſhewn, ſaid to be 
the tomb of that Saint. She died in the year 739. 
At the weſt end of the fame aifle is a window 
painted 
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1 was originally ſounded by Cardinal 
Wolſey, in year 1525, and when that | 
e, it was ſei⁊ed by King Henry VIII. 


into 
who ſuſſ it till the year 1<22, and then re- 
eſtabliſhed it under the name of Henry the VIIIth's 
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Rector of Ifley, Berks, for one Maſter, ten Fellows, 

and ten Scholars. | 

3 —_ Maſter, and Biſhop of Briſtol, built the 
ings of the Maſter, together with the gatewa 

of t N * g 

This college was originally Broadgate Hall, fa- 
mous for the ſtudy of the civil law, a flouriſhing 
houſe of learning, in which, to mention no more, 
Camden received part of his education. It ob- 
rained th: name of Pembroke College, from the 
memorable Earl of Pembroke, who was Chancellor 
of the Univerſity when the College was founded, 
and whole intereſt was particularly inſtrumental in 
its eſtabliſhment. 

The ſociety at preſent conſiſts of one maſter, 
fourteen Fellows, and upwards of thirty Scholars 
and Exhibitioners. Viſitor. The Chancellor of 
the Univerſity. | 

Beſides theſe colleges we have deſcribed, there 
are alſo a number of Halls, Hoſtels, or Inns, which 
were the only academical houſes originally ed 
_ Students of Oxford, only five ſubſiſt at pre- 
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Contiguous to Merton College on the eaſt. It 
took its name from Robert de St. Alban, a ci- 
tizen of Oxford; who, in the reign of Henry 
the third, conveyed this tenement to the nuns 
of Littlemore. The front is deceat, erefted by 
Benedict Barnham, Alderman of London, in the 
year 1595. It has a fmall refectory, and no 
C 
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II. St. EomunD's HAT, 


Situated to the eaſt ef Queen's college, was firſt eſ- 
tabliſhed about the reign of Edward III. and was 
conſigned to Queen's-college, in the year 1557. It 
has a library, refectory and chapel, which are Neat 
and commodious. 


III. St. Mary HA l. rt. 


Is ſituated in Oriel-lane, to the ſouth of St. 
Mary's- church. It conſiſts of an elegant little court, 
which encloſes a neat garden. It has a library, 
with a handſome, though ſmall chapel, and refee- 
tory. Eraſmus, Sir Thomas | More, and Sandys 
the poet, ſtudicd in this houſe. It has ſome Ex- 


hibitioners. 
IV. NEu Inn HAITI 


Stands near the Church of St. Peter in the Bai- 
ley, towards the caſtle. It was conſigned to 
Students by John Trillock, Biſhop of Hereford, 
in the year 1545. it was founded in the year 1437, 
ror novices of the Auguſtin order, and ſuppreſſed 
at the reformation, 


V. M a4GDALEN HazLlr.. 


This hail is almoſt contiguous to Magdalen 
college on the weſt. A very conſiderable part of 
it is the grammer-{chool for the choritters of M 
dalen- college, erected with the college, by the — 
der, Wililam of Wainſleet, for that purpoſe alone. 
To this ftructure other buildings being added, it 

re by degregs into an acadernical hall. It has a 
well furniſhed library, with a neat chapel, and re- 
tectory. ere arc leveral exhibitions, This ſe- 

minary 
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minary boaſts the cducation of Lord Clarendon, the 
celebrated hiſtorian. 

On the weſt fide of the town, a ſmall diſtance 
fron the river Iſis, ſtands 

Oxford Caſtle. It was built in the year 1071, 
by Robert de Olleis, or D*Oiller, a Norman, who 
came over with William the Conqueror, and who, 
for his good ſervices, was rewarded by that Prince, 
with confiderable grants of land in this county. 
Here was a pariſh church dedicated to St. George. 
The regiſter of Oſney calls it a Church of Canons 
Secular, of the order of St. Auguſtine ; and ſays, 
it was jointly founded by Robert D'Oilley und 
Robert De Iveri, in the year 1074. This church 
was, in 1149, annexed to a houſe of regular canons, 
founded at Olney, by Robert D*Oilley, nephew of 
the before named Robert. The buildings were af- 
terwards occupied by Scholars. It is fa; d, an an- 
cient manuſcript, mentioned a monaſtery here, be- 
fore the year 1122, dedicated to St. Aldatus. 

In the reignof King Stephen, A.D. 1141, this caſtle 
was delivered up to the Empreſs Matilda, who 
kept the Eafter feſtival in the city with great ſo- 
lemnity. The next year Stephen having taken the 
town by a fortunate act of temerity, laid fiege to 
the caſtle, wherein the Empreſs reſided, which, with 
the tower that covered one ſide of it, were, accord- 
ing to a cotemporary hiſtorian, accounted impreg- 
nable. In order, therefore, to make himfelt maſter 
of it, either by force or famine, the King, entrencir- 
ing himſelf, blocked up every avenue by which 
the beſieged might receive either ſuccour or pro- 
viſions, and at the ſame time battered it furiouſly 
with all the machines then in uſe. The Barons, 
who did nor dare attuck him in his works, in vain 
attempted to provoke him to a battle, fo that al- 
though they had pledged their faith to the Duke 


of Glouceſter to guard his fiiter, tte Lap t, 
Ir. n 
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from all danger during his abſence in France, whither 
he was gone to raiſe ſupplies, they were conſtrained 
to leave her to her fate. Matilda, after having by 
her exhortations and example, animated the garri- 
fon to make a much more vigorous defence gy oat 
could have been expected, at length reduced to 
the utmoſt extremity for want of every neceffary, 
and deſparing of reliei, went privately out of the 
caſtle by night, without the knowledge of the gar- 
riſon, accompanied only by three naw attendants, 
and being conducted by a foldier of St 'S ar- 
my, whom ſhe had gained by croſſed over 
the Thames, which was then frozen ſo — 
bear, and paſſing through the midſt of her e 
army which guarded the oppoſite fide of the 8 
after great hazard and fatigue reached Abi 
having walked ſix miles through a deep ſnow. It 
is ſaid ſhe and her attendants were cloathed in white 
to render themſelves lefs diftinguiſhable in the 
ſnow. The garriſon, as ſoon as they were ac- 
quainted with her flight, ſurrendered upon terms. 
During thi liege was built the chapel of St. Tho- 
mas, becauſe the inhabitants could not then have 
the uſe of the-pariſh church of St. . Theſe 
particulars of the Empreſs's eſcape, are not adopt- 
ed by all our hiſtorians, though they generally 
agree it was effected by the means of ſome of 
Stephen's party. 

In the year 191, this caitle was delivered into 
the cuſtody of Richard Revel, by King Richard 
the firſt, Ab in the z6th of Henry the third, (ac- 
cording to AMadox's Hiſtory of the Exchequer) 
that King granted for himſelf and his heirs unto 
Godfrey de Craucumbe, the cuſtody or the county 
and caſtle of Oxford, with the meadow and mill 
belonging to the caſtle, and with all other things 
appertaining to the ſhrievalty, for his life, he paying 


» 
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the ſame form as had been uſually paid in the time 
of King John, with the addition of twenty marks 
every year, as proficuum, or the value of acciden- 
tal emoluments. From the fame it ap- 
that in the 15th of II. by writ of 
rivy Seal directed to the Sheriff, the caſtle of Ox- 
ford -was ordered to be victualled and provided 
with ammunition. 
In a map, or rather bird's- flight view of this 
town and Univerſity, drawn by Ralph Agar, in the 
year 1578, and publiſhed 1728, the caftle is repre- 
as an irregular octagon, fituated on an emi- 
nence, and ſurrounded by an embattled wall, hav- 
ing on its five ſquare towers; and on its 
weſt fide one of a multangular figure, called the 
Caſtle Priſon ; fouth of which is a building with 
2 tower ſeemingly a church. The entrance is by 
a wooden bridge, over a wet ditch, which almoſt 
encom the caſtle; and through a tower on 
the north-eaſt angle, on a mount near the north 
wall, ſtands the gallows. 

Little of the caſtle is now remaining, except 
the tower, which ſerves for the county priſon. 
Near it is a ſmall chapel, built by contribution, for 
the uſe of the - On the mount ſeen to 
the right, is a large vaulted magazine, now uied 
for a ſtore-cellar. The wall on the left is part of 
the ancient ſtructure and is ten feet thick. Be- 
neath the mount in the caſtle- yard, are the remains 
of the ancient ſeſſions-houſe, wherein was held, in 
the year 1577, what is ſtiled the Black Seſſions, on 
account of an infectious diſtemper brought — 
the priſoners, whereby the Licutenant of the Coun- 
ty, two Knights, eighty Squires and Juſtices of 
the Peace, beſides al noſt all the gentlemen of the 
Grand Jury died. Above an hundred ichoiars, be- 
ſides rownlmen, were attacked by the diſorder, 
which was attended with a kind of a ä 
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that thoſe affected with it ran wildly about the 
ſtreets, aſſaulting every ont they met, their governors 
not 
We muſt not omit to mention the Phyſic Gar- 
den, which is worthy the notice of thoſe who viſit 
Oxford, being well ſtocked with a number ot va- 
rious plants, and exotics, ſome of which were 
brought over by Dr. Banks. This garden was in- 
ſtituted by the Earl of Denbey, in the year 1632, of 
whom there 1s a buſt over the entrance. The 
is much improved by Dr. Sherrard, who 
aſſigned three thouſand pounds for the mainte- 
nance of a Profeſſor of Botany. 

Beſides theſe public buildings, there are three 
principal bridges, viz. 1. Magdalen Bridge over the 
Cherwell, which is now rebuilding, and when fi- 
niſned, will be the chief entrance into the town 
from London. 2. High bridge in the weſtern ſu- 
burb, over the Iſis, conſiſting of three ain deidg⸗ and 
leading into Glouceſterſhire, &c. El Folly 

as it is commonly called, in the — eh 
of the fame river, over which, through a gate and 
tower, known by the name of Friar Bacon's Study, 
is the Abingdon road, which leads to various parts 
of Berkſhire, &c. this conſiſts of three arches, and 
is like the reſt, entirely built with ſtone. 

The city was originally encloſed with walls, 
and from that part of them which remains as a 
boundary to New College on the north and eaſt, 
to have been embattled with baſtions at 
—— and fifty feet diſtance from each 
other. 

At Carfax, a part of the town fo called, is a 
conduit, erected by Otho. Nicholſon, and in one 
of the principal . called the High- ſtreet, is a 
very neathandſome market- place lately erected : few 
country towns can boaſt a better. Ihe town-hall, 
where the aſſizes for the county and the town, and 

county 


* 
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county ſeſſions are held, is a neat commodious edi.. 
hice, partly erected at the expence of Thomas Row- 
ney, Eſq. the late repreſentative and high ſteward 
of the city. 
This gentleman likewiſe the ground on 
which the Radcliffe — fs doite It is of 
hewn ſtone, and erected upon the plan of the coun- 
ty hoſpital at Glouceſter, it ſtands at the entrance 
of the town, from the Woodſtock and Banbury 
roads. This is a very handſome edifice, erected 
by the truſtees of Dr. Radcliffe's benefaction, out 
of the furplus money remaining, 
the expence of his 2 It was begun 
1759, was opened upon St. Luke's day, October 
ie 18th, 1770, and is — by benefactors, 
and a very liberal annual ſubſcription. 
Many uſeful and elegant improvements have 
taken place here in purſuance of an Act of Par- 
— obtained in the eleventh year of his pre- 
ſent Majeſty George III. The narrow and incom- 
modious pa at Eaſt gate has been 
which affords a proſpect of Magdalen College, and 
renders this equal to the magnificence of the High- 
ftreet ; and the elevation of a ſumptuous ſtone 
bridge is already adopted, from a deſign of that 
molt ingenious artiſt Mr. John Gwynn. At Car- 
fax, in the very centre of the city, many buildings 
have been removed, in order to continue the prin- 
cipal ftreet, which opens a fine avenue to the new 
Bottley road, now completely finiſned, on a tuperb 
plan; as it contains no lets than ſeven bridges, built 
with hewn ſtone, in the compats of one mile. North 


gate, uſually called Bocardo, the only city gate 
lately remaining, has alio been demoliſhed ; and 
the removal of this nuiſance perhaps produces the 
moſt ſtrik ing effect of any of theſe modern improve- 
ments: the Corn-market and St. Giles's being now 
connected, and thrown into one long and 2” 

rect 
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firect. The old ſhambles, in the Butcher-row, by 
the act already recited, are likewiſe ordered to be 
taken away, and 2 new general market, upon an 
extenſive ſcal} to be erected between the High- 


= 


ſtreet and »JeſuFCollege-lane. 

There is a ſtone before Baliol College, 
marks the place ot martyrdom of Archbiſhop Cran- 
aver and — 

On the other fide of the river formerly ftood 
Ofney Abbey, founded by Robert Doyly, at the 
perſuaſion of his wife Editha, who often walking 
with her maid near a certain tree in the meadows, 
was always diſturbed by the clamour of a number 
of pyes and other birds, and confulting one Ra- 
— — what this might ſignify, he 
cunningly adviſed her to bin ſome church or mo- 
where the trees ſtood, which the did, and 
made him the farſt prior. 

. The White Friars was a royal palace; and near 
2 green called Beaumont s, was a tower, 
which birth to that valiant Prince, Richard 


the Fi 

Paſſing over a bridge on the Iſis, are ſome ſmall 
remains of the ruins of Raleigh Abbey, which has 
been converted to a common brewhoute. 

At Godſtow, at a ſmall diſtance from Oxford, 
are the remains of a nunnery, ſituated among de- 
lightful meadows; here formerly was a remarkable 
tomb of fair Roſamond, which is ſaid to have been 
of wood, and of moſt curious workmanſhip. The 
ſtory of this unfortunate lady is to well known, that 
we thall not take up our reader's time with dwelling 
upon it; all that we ſhall ſay about it, is, that the 


— wy of her death is efteemed by many 
iitorians as a action, and ſeveral affert ſhe died a 
natural death, oon after ſhe was encloſed in the 
bower. 


which 


The 
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The ſtory of the poiſon is thought to have taken its 
riſe from the figure of a cup, engraved as an or- 
nament on her tomb. Her parents, who ſurvived 
her, cauſed her to be buried in the Qhureh of God- 
to the high ae; and Henry 
fums in adorning and lighting her 
ſhe remained till the year 1191, when 
corGing to Haveden, Hugh Biſhop of Lincoln, vi- 
— the of Godſt i 

urch to 
with filk, and 
tapers, he enqui 


ing 
1 to 3 
Roſamond, miſtreſs to 


by her example, may refrain from unlawful 
adulterous love.” - It was accordingly done, 
her vody was depoſited, as tradition ſays, in 
hapter-houſe. But it the deſtiny of this 
lady to find no reſt for her corpſe, 
reformation her coffin was found and 
opened, of which Leland gives the following ac- 
:* Roſamunde's tumbe, at —— 
was taken up of late: it is a large ſtone, with 
inſcription, T «mba Roſamunde, her bones were 
and wythin that bones were cloſed 
hen it was „there was a ſweete 

ut of it.” Notwithſtanding the opi- 
Biſhop of Lincoln, Roſamond was 
ter her death, as little lefs than a 


Saint, as appears by the following inſcription, 
on a croſs, which Leland fays, ſtood near God- 
ſtowe. 


I i Qui 
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Qui meat hac otet Signum Salutio aderit, 


f 


Utque Siba deter Veniam. Roſamunda Precetur. 
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Theſe, however, fuf- 
In this chapel is a large ſtone coffin, pretended 


to be that from which Roſamond's 


- 
. 
: 
: 


E 


ſome of the exterior walls. 


1 


71 
— 


f 


been contrived 


SY 8 


lowing epitaph being a copy of that ſaid 
| which 


been placed on her tomb, 


quibble on her name : 


Hic jacet in Tumba, Roſa mundi, non Rofamunda 
Non redolet, ſed Olet, quæ redolere Solet. 


The 


L 
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ng appear 
formerly painted. Here is a pond which is ſaid to 
have been once a paved bath. 


have a ſtory of a ſubterraneous 


N 
reign of King Henry the firſt, by Editha, a reli- 
geous matron of Wincheſter. The legend fays, ſhe 
was directed by a viſion. to to a place near 
Biſney, and there toerect a nunnery, where a light from 
heaven ſhould appear. 

The Biſhoprick of Oxford is ſaid to be but of late 
erection, no longer ago than the reign of Ki 
the Eighth, when Robert King, the 
of Oſney Abbey, was elected Biſhop in the 
year 1541 ; the city is governed by a Mayor, or 
High Steward, IL four Aldermen, two 
Bailiffa, a Town-Clerk, and twenty-four Common- 


Vice | 
* 
ſchools. erected by the Univerſity for your 
boys, by the eee 
Oxford the title of Earl to the family of 
Harley. * 

225 viewed every thing remarkable in the 


and City, we ſhall make an excurſion 
is famous for a manufacture 
liſhed ſteel and leather gloves. It is a cor- 


governed by a Mayor, Recorder, tour 


Aldermen, 


ors 
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Aldermen, and ſixteen Common- council men. It 
has three alms-houſes, and a ſchool founded the 


twenty · ſeventh of Elizabeth, by Mr. Richard Crom- 
well, Citizen and Skinner of 1 ondon. 


Woodftock, Dr. Plot ſays, was a ſeat - royal ever 
fince the days of King Aifred, which is confirmed 
by a manuſcript in the Cotton Library. This place 
was fo conſiderable in the time of King Etheldred, 
that he held a parliament here, by which it appears 
there muſt have been a houſe of the Kings of Eng- 
land here, before King Henry the Firſt rebuilt it. 
and encloſed the park with a wall, which it is faid 
was for the keeping of foreign wild beaſts. Henry 
the Second made great ments in this feat, 
where he kept his beautiful miſtreſs, fair Roſamond, 
whom we have before ſpoken of. 

In this palace, Edmund, the fon of Edward the- 
firſt, was born, and thence denominated Edmund 
of Woodſtock ; as was Edward the Black - Prince. 
The Princeſs Elizzbeth, afterwards Queen, was 
kept a priſoner here under the of 
Queen Mary. In the time of the civil wars, this 
palace felt the rage of fanataciſm. Its magnificent 
ruins were remaining within the memory of man 
near the bridge, to the north, on the ſpot where 
two elm-trees have been fince planted as 2 memo- 
rial. 

a Anne, in reward for the faithful ſervices 

of John Duke oi Marl „ granted him, with 
the concurrence af parliament, the park and manor 
of Wocdftock, with other nances. 

T he Caſtle of Br kun, in, though it conſiſts of 2 
variety of beautiful ang noble architecture, yet it 
18 & heavy monument of a nation's gratitude, as 8 
was raiſed at the public expence, it was de 
be more magnificent, bur, alas" Sir * 9 


was the architect. 
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painted by Sir James Thorn- 
the Duke of Marl 
ed with victory, who points to a plan of the battle 
of Blenheim. 3 

Over the door of the ſaloon, is a buſt of John Duke 
of Marlborough. | RICO | 


Above, upon the right and left, are ſeveral mar- 
ble termini, with two excellent ſtatues of a nymph: 
and a bacchanal. 


repreſents the bat- 
Alexander the Great, and his viſit to Dio- 
genes : after Le Bruun. 3 
Over the door : 
Child : by V | 
Over 
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pannel t ni 
fo py > Bend, . Tha: re, by 
A Head of Ance Countels of Sunderland. == 
A Head of Diana: by Guido.Rheni. 

A Woman's Head : by Rubens. 


A Head of John Duke of Marlborough. | 
| The Dukeand Duches's Bed-chamber. * 


0 
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On the fide of this neareſt window, is a portrait 
1— very fine: by Van- 
_— 8 Medicis, alſo very 


. by Rottenhammer. 
Under the Rubens, a battle piece: by Bourgo- 


Under the other Vandyck, another piece : 
. by 
On the next in che middle, is a capital 
piece of Bacchanalians, &c. "aq 
On one fide of it is a fine full length portrait of 
the Third, of Spain: by Titan. | 
dad. y Andromeda : by Rubens. 
Under are the — = PIER 
Philip the Third. 
The of our Saviour : 
A man's head: by Holbeins. 
A landſcape with cattle : by Roſa di Tivoli. 
& —_ Titzan. 
On t as vow: next to 
the — x {carce 
Vanderneer. beg Gy Take by 


Over the chimney, St. John writing the Apoca- 
: by Spagnolette. 


——_ 


— 


Under the Vanderneer, the bones found in the 
wilderneſs: by Old Franck. 


Under the naked man, is the Circumciſion of our 


—_ — 12. * 
Over homing door, is 2 family, to 
be by Raphael. 


Over the oppoſite door, is a holy family: by 
| Blue 


Rubens. 
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Blue Drawing Room. 
Over the door next to the breakfaſt- room, a 


een by Rubens. 
The under row, beginning from the chimney, a 
capital picture of our Saviour bleſſing the Children: 
by Rubens. 
'  RaphaePFs Dorothea, exceeding capital: by Ra- 


. 
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Time Cupid's wings: by Vandyck. 
Catherine of Medicis : by Rubens. 


Duke of Marlborough : by Reynolds. 
C Ducheſs of Marlborough, and her daugh- 
ter Lady Caroline - ot by Reynolds. 
Under theſe, in bottom row, is an angel, by 
A 
A holy family, very capital: by Han Carrache. 
A landſcape, 
A circular landſcape. - 
A landſcape : by Vanderneer. 
Ditto : by Wovermans. 
A ſmall neat landſcape : by Paul Bryle. 
A ſmall group of figures : by Patterre. 
Cattle, &c. 45 4 —_ 
The Annunciation : by Correggio. 
Second row, St. John the Apoſtle, and our Sa- 
viour : by Carlo Dolci. 
And in this apartment is a blue damaſk ſtate· bed 


adorned with —— trophies ; deſigned by Chim- 
bers. 


The Winter Drawing Room. 


This tapeſtry is a repreſentation of the Cardinal 
Virtues. 

Over the chimney is a very capital and famous 
original picture of a Virgin and Child, St. John 
and St. Nicholas: by Raphael. 

Over the door next the ſtate bed-chamber, is Iſaac 
bleſſing Jacob: by Rembrandt. 

ad the woman taken in adultery: 
by Rembrandt. | 


The Dining Room. 
| Over the door, going in from the drawing-r20m, 
' 1s St. Lawrence "diſtributing the ornaments oi the 


altar to the poor: by Del Prete Genoeſe. 


K k Next 


4 
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The Saloon 


Is forty-four feet by thirty-three, and forty-five 
high ; the door-caſes are of marble, and exceeding- 

magnificent. The lower part is lined with the 
— — 
ſome improper, it is to afford a cool re- 
treat in the warmeſt weather. This is a common 
faſhion in the warmer climate of Italy. 

The different compartments repreſent different 
nations, in their various habits and modes of dreſs ; 
by La Guerre. 

The cieling is emblematic, and John 
Duke of Marl in the midſt of his victories 
ſtopt by Peace, and Time reminding him of the 
rapidity of his own flight ; and is painted by 
1 2 ight· hand chi from 

t. chimney as enter 
the hall, a of Carracalla. * 
; Over the other, a buſt of a Roman Conſul. 


Drawing Room to the right of the Saloon. 


The tapeſtry repreſents ſome of John Duke of 
Marl s battles. J _ 
Over the chimney is a whole length portrait 
Charles Earl of Sunderland : by Sir Godf. Kneller. 

Beneath, is a buſt of — 


Over 
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tal painting I upon black 
marble : by Aleffandro V=ronek:. 
. re by Dobſon. FIR 
Over oppoſite door, is a capital piece wi 
cattle and figures : by Caſtiglione. 


Drawing Room next to the Library. 


The tapeſtry is a continuation of the battles of 
the Duke of Marlborough. 

Over the chimney, a very capital picture of Se- 
neca bleeding to death: by Luca Giordano. 

In the pannel to the left at the top, is a portrait 
. of King Edward the Sixth : by Holbeins. 
A view of architecture. 
The burning of Troy. 


Over 


c 
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Over the dcor going in, a ſtill life: by Malteze, 
Over the oppoſite , ditto : by Malteze, 


The Liprary. 


This ſuperb room is one hundred and eighty- 
three feet five inches long; in the middle it is thir- 
ty-one feet nine inches wide, and at each end twen- 
ty-cight feet ſix inches wide. The Doric pilaſters 
are of marble, with the complete columns of the 
fame, which ſupport a rich entablature, the window 
frames, the ſurrounding baſement of black marbie, 
and the ſtuccoed compartments of the vaulted ciel- 

ing, are in the higheſt taſte both of defign and 
finiſhing. It was originally intended as a gallery 
for paintings; but the late juſtly lamented Duke 
added vtility to elegance, having furniſhed it with 
the noble collection of Books, made by Lord Sun- 
deriand, his Grace's father. Their number is faid 
to amount to twenty-four thouſand volumes, which 
have been allowed to be worth thirty thouſand 
and we may Venture to pronounce them the beſt 
private collection in England. They are kept un- 
der gilt wire lattices, I hat no aſſiſtance to learning 
might be wanting, the late Duke placed here a fine 
Orrery and Planetarium. 

At one end of the room is a highly finiſhed ſta- 
tue of Queen Anne, by Riſbrack, with this inſcrip- 


t on. 


To the Memory of Queen ANNE, 
Under whoie Auſpices 
JOHN Duke of MARLBOROUGH 
Conquered 
And to u hote Munhcence 
He andi his Poſterity 
With Gratitude 
Cwe the ] offeflion cf BLENHEIM. 
A. D. MDCCXXVL. 


The 
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The Po TIA TS ar, 


Diana Ducheſs of Bedford: by Slaughter, 
Anne Viſcoun teſs Bateman: — wn 
Mary Ducheſs of Montague. 
Elizabeth Counteſs of . 


ltere by 


Seach Docks of WOE : by fr Goher 


John Duke of Marlborough; by Sir Godfrey 


Over the markile door, is a buſt of Milo Crow- 

nienſes: by Wilton. 

Over the left hand chimney, is a buſt of Charles 

TL. Aetna 
to library. 

© Over the right hand chimney, is buſtof c. 

cer D Marlborough, 
VE So hrs , I cannot but 
direct the ſpectator to -windows, from 


The Texrzrs Picture CLOSET. 


Is fitted up in the French taſte, and contains a 
moſt curious and valuable collection of pictures, all 
in imitation of the moſt capital painters, and paint- 
ed by Teniers. | 

Oppoſite 


The CIA Roo M. 


This is fituated below ftairs, and will afford ſuf- 
ficient entertainment to the curious. It is furniſhed 


with a moſt elegant and valuable collection of Dreſ- 
den 


ven to the late Duke by the King of 
for a pack of ftag hounds ; con- 
turenes, | ſets of - 


Va- 
5 chiefly conſiſting 


le of the Rialto at Venice, is 


pedeſtal of a 
feet high, he, had a- 


year 
In the year of the Chriſtian æra 1703. 
A monument ga to the memory of 


Obtained over the French and Bavarian: 
Near the village of i 


— 5 
Aſſerted and confirmed the liberties of Europe. 
&c. &c. &. , 

On the left of the road to Chipping Norton, about 
three miles from Blenheim, is Ditchley, the feat of 
Lord Litchfield, which is a neat and regular edifice, 
| built 


65 
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10 
| ho 


| of this pi 
cape of' 


_ ed on a miraculous 


from 


ir Harry, 


Gon of 


his maſter. 


the ho! 


But 
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In one corner of the piece are the followi 
More faithfu! than favoured. 

RNeaſon in man cannot effect ſuch love, 
. e. 
Ulyfles true I is did prove 
re 

My travels for my friends have been as true, 
Tho? not as far as fortune did him bear; 

No friends my love and faith divided knew, 
Tho? neither this nor that once equaFd were. 
Burt in my Dog, whereof I made no ſtore, 

I find more love than them I truſted more.” 
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The chimney- piece, of black and white marble, 

is in the Jonic order, and an excellent piece of 
workmanſhip. 

Several wade of he family by Vandyke, John- 

ſon and Lely. 

The ſpectator will be pleaſed with the agreeable 
— opening to him from the windows of this 
apartment. It conſiſts of a winding valley, with a 
terpentine canal, covered with an ö Chineſe 

the whole bounded by an eaſy ſpreading de- 
clivity, interſperſed with groups of trees. 


The i486 


The roof is ſtuccoed in a rich, though chaſte 
ſtyle. The middle compartment is Flora, with the 
Zephyrs. The walls are alſo ſtuccoed, and paint- 
ed of an olive colour; on which are Minerva 
and Diana, whole length bas reliefs, in the antique 
| ſtyle. 

" "Hee is. op excellent antique. of the 
Health, about forty inches in height ; lately pur- 
chaſed from Dr. Mead's collection. On its pede- 
ſtal is a bas relief of the head of ÆEſculapius, cut 
with a remarkable boldneſs. Here is allo an an- 
tique medallion of the Sailing * The dia- 
meter is about twelve inches. 


Green Damaſk Drawing Room. 


The chimney- piece is finely executed by Skee- 
maker. In the middle is a landſcape by Wootton. 
Over the doors are. two ftriking pieces, brought 
from Italy, of tains, rocks, nad caltades. The ar- 
in the manner of Panini. 

Here is alſo a table of Italian marble, 
interſperſed 
is a moſt beautiful and valuable curioſity. 


with white veins, which 
Gilt 
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Gilt Drawing Room. 


This was formerly called the Beſt Dining Room. 
Here are ſeveral portraits by eminent maſters; the 
decorations of the wainſcot are gilt ; and the ciel- 
ing beautifully ſtuccoed. | 

The chimney- piece of this is alſo exe- 
cuted by Scheemaker : In the frieze a Bacchana- 
lian's head finely executed; and over it a landſcape 
by Wootten. 


The Velvet Bedchamber. 


Both the bed and hangings of this t are 


of rich figured velvet, made on purpoſe at Genoa, 
for Admiral Lee. 
The chimney-piece is executed in a maſterly man- 
ner. | 
And here is a dreſſing table of curious workman- 
ſhip, done in France. It conſiſts of a dark coloured 
wood, inlaid with fine ramifications of braſs- work. 


The Tapeſtry Room. 


This apartment, which is the laſt we are ſhewn, 
is curiouſly ornamented in the Chineſe taſte. 
Here are two ſtriking pieces of tapeſtry ; one of 
which repreſents the Cyclops forging the armour of 
Eneas; the other, Neptune, with his r at- 
tendants, giving directions about refitting a veſſel, 
which has juſt been ſhipwrecked. | 

Over the chimney-piece, which is finely finiſhed 
in white marble, is a capital picture of the Duke 
and Ducheſs of York, and the Princeſſes Mary and 
Anne; by Sir Peter Lely. 

Over the two doors are two maſterly landſcapes, 
by an Italian hand. 7 
| The 
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The chairs are covered with tapeſtry ; each of 
. 


fable from 
A ſmall fire- FA 
worked with a needle, by the Lady Litchfield, 
cannot eſcape the attention of the curious : 2 
ject of which is the Rape of 
xy to the fiyle of this apartment, here 


a porter with a cheſt of tea. 
Norton, about fixteen ** 
from Oxford, and about four from 

Heytherp, the ſeat of the Right Hon. the Earl of 
My ag ling ded os pd 


will repay the curious traveller for the trouble 
he may have in direfting his courſe out of the ſtrait 
road, in order to obtain a view of it. 

The approach to the grand area before the houſe 
is exceed! magnificent, leading through 
"—_ miles, "do cs tide wh 
foreſt trees, interſperſed 8 of fir, &c. 
The houſe is a edifice, conſiſti of four 
fronts, built in the moſt ſtile of archi 
and 1s joined to the office arcades, which 
have a very effect. We enter the houſe by 


a flight of ſteps under a grand portico, ſupported 


by four lofty Corinthian columns. 
The Hart L 
Is a well- toned room, thirty-two feet by 
nine. It is finiſhed in ſtucco, and 


adorned with vafes and lamps upon highly finiſhed 
brackets. The two filvered 4 — 
ide of the door leading to the faloon, has a pleaſing 
deception. 


From 
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From the hall, we are led to the grand ſtair-caſe, 
the walls and cĩeling of which are ornamented with 
pannels and feſtoons of ſtucco. We next enter 


The Leſſer Breakfaſting Parlour. 


A neat and commodious room, adorned with four 
landſcapes, by an eminent Italian maſter; a paint- 
ing of Judith, with the head of Holoternes, and 
the of St. Sebaſtian, with ſome other 

From hence, thro* the anti-chamber, we paſs to 


The Blue Drawing Room, 


Which is an apartment of twenty-one feet by 
eighteen and a half, and enriched with an elegant 
chimney-piece, of Sienna and Statuary marble, exe- 
cuted by the late Mr. Carter. 


Fitted up with tapeſtry, in which is a rich blue 


damaſk bed and furniture. Cloſe to which is 


My Lady's Dreſſing Room. 


A neat and elegant apartment, hung with Chineſe 
paper; from whence we command an extenſive pro- 
pect over the adjacent country. Ra 

rom 


1 
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From the bed - chamber before mentioned we 
FI 


The LIS RA x, 
Which is a moſt ſuperb and magnificent room, 
eight three feet in length, and twenty in height. 

The ornaments of this room are maſterly : 
conſiſt chiefly of the moſt and highly finiſh- 
ed ſtucco, by the late and preſent Mr. Roberts of 
Oxford: the deſigns of which are admirably adapt- 
ed to the purpoſes of the place, and merit peculiar 
Notice. 

On the north fide are ſeven recefles, one of which 
is the entrance from the hall, and the other fix are 
filled with clegant book-cafes : in this fide are alſo 
two ſuperb chimney-pieces, by Carter, compoſed of 
the ſtatuary and rich verd antique marble. The 
entrances at cach end are formed to correſpond with 
the other receſſes ; the ſemicircular arches over 
which, as well as that teading from the hall, are or- 
namented in ſtucco with fables from Æſop, admi- 
rably executed; and a medallion of the fame kind 
over each chi . The fouth fide, which fronts 
the garden, conſiſts of eight magnificent windows, 
with a pair of folding glaſs doors, which open to 
the terrace. 

The cieling, which is entirely plain, is ſupported 
by columns of the Corintiilan order; and is encom- 
by an exceeding rich Ionic entablature. 
his room is likewiſe enriched with pendant or- 
naments, in alto relicvo, of ſtill-life, military, mu- 
fical, and mathematical inſtruments ; with a judi- 
cious mixture of fruit and flowers. 


The Beft Breakfaſting Parlour, 


1 furniſhed with Genoa flowered damaſk, and 
has a chimney-picce of fine marble, and very curi- 
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ous workmanſhip. The cieling and cove are in 
N 11 — ornamented with birds, 
foliages, and feſtoons of flowers; exceeding bold, 
and of high relief. 


The Great Drawing Room. 


This apartment is forty- ſeven feet in length, 
twenty-five in breadth, and twenty in height. b 
furniſhed with moſt exquiſite tapeſtry, which for 
colour as well as expreſſion, muſt engage the at- 
tention of the curious. This tapeſtry, which is the 
work of Vanderborght, repreſents the four quarters 
of the world, well 3 by aſſemhlages of the 
natives, in their various habits and employments. 
Over the four doors are the ſeaſons and elements 

inted in a very peculiar ſtyle. Theſe figures, in 
ps obſcure, are of ineſtimable value, and appear as 
if fertine from the canvas. From the vaſt ex- 
* yet exceeding light tint of theſe pieces, the 
is at firſt ready to pronounce them bas re- 
Tk in white marble, "and muſt be ſurpriſed upon 
diſcovering the deception. 


The chimney- piece is extremely ſuperb, com- 
poſed of rich b Egyptian and Aan marble, xe 


cuted by Carter. 

Suitable to the other ornaments of this 
ment, the cieling conſiſts of ſentations = 
four quarters of the world, with the elements, and 
ſeaſons, in ſtucco, interſperſed with fables and other 
decorations ; and ſurrqunded by a full enriched Co- 
rinthian entablature. 

On the oppoſite ſide to the chimney- piece are two 
ſuperb glaſſes, of one plate each, upwards of four 
feet in breadth, and nine feet Under theſe 
glaſſes are two rich tables of marble, 
W carved frames; and on the other 
piers 
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or gardens, are laid out with great 
jety of beautiful ſcenes ſtrike the 
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ight extenſive and different proſpects. 

' Chipping Norten, ſeventy-five miles from London, 

anciently called Ceapan Nertune, which implies 
ng Norton, and ſhews that it was a market- 


Saxons, 
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Saxons, as does liktwiſe the number of names of 
merchants as they were called. on the braffes over 
their monuments in the church. The church is a 
good building after a curious mode! ; near it are the 
marks of a caftle, and Roman coins are frequently 
found here. It is a corporation, governed by two 
bailiffs, and other officers, who are empowered to 
hold a court, and judge and determine actions 
under four pounds value. On Chapel Heath, near 
the town, there are annual horſe races. 

Adjoining to Chipping Norton, at Rowlright, is 
a little ſtone henge, called Roll-rich Stones; the 
vulgar le imagine them to have been men, me- 
into ſtones. Some of the ſtones in this 
circle are from five to ſeven feet high; there is one 
higher than the reſt called the King ſtòne, and ſome 
afirm theſe to have been a monument of ſome 
victory, erected by Rollo the Dane, while Mr. 
Toland poſitively aſſerts them to be the veſtigia of 
an old Roman temple. We ſhall not enter the liſts 
on this ſubject, but refer our readers to Camden, 
Plot, Toland, and others. 
Near this place is Hoke, or Hook Norton, vul- 
garly called Hogs Norton, which was ſtiled Villa 
| Regia, and was once a royal ſeat; it gave title of 

Baron to Robert D'Oyly, who came over with 
William the Firft. It is memorable for the flaugh- 
ter made of the Engliſh there by the Danes in 917 
but the inhabitants, ſays Camden, were formerly 
ſuch clowns and churls, that to be born at Hog's 
Norton paſſed into a proverb, to denote ſuch people 
as are rude and ill bred. 

Thedirect road from London to Chipping Norton, 
is through Iſlip and Wheatley, which we have varied 
a little for the ſake of the feats of the nobility. Iſlip 
has nothing remarkable, except its being noted for 
the birth and baptiſm of Edward the Conteſſor, 

Mm whole 
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whoſe font there had, for a long time, been put to 
very indecent uſes, till it was taken into the poſſeſſion 
12 grnrnes. 

Not far from Hook Norton, in the croſs road to 
Banbury, is Tadmerion, where formerly was a Caſtle, 
the remains of a large camp of an orbicular form, 
doubly intrenched, and able to contain a great 
army, is ſtill to be ſeen. 

Banbury, ſeventy-five miles from 
ſituated on the river Charvel, on the edge 


Ce —ö——ô— — eee 
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Oxfordſhire, Warwickſhire, and Northamptanſhire 
We muſt now return back toOxford, and 
road which runs weſt from thence to Whi 
| Burford, in our road to which we 
| where is an ancient cuſtom of the roy 
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Wintney, ſituated about ſixty-five miles from 
London, was a town of great repute before the 
time of William the Conqueror : this was one of 
the eight manors given by Alvinus to the church 
of St. Stephen's Winton ; he having been ſuſpect- 
ed of adultery with Queen Emma, who cleared 
herſelf of that ſuſpicion by the fiery ordeal. 

It is a long, ſtragling and uncouth town, and 
is only worthy of mentioning for its noted manufac- 
tures of Blanketing and Rugs, there being reckoned 
to be one hundred and fifty looms kept continually 
at work here, which ſupport above three thouſand 
pcople, from eight years old and upwards, and 
conſume above e ghty packs of wool weekly. The 
blankets are uſually ten or twelve quarters wide, 
very white, which ſome attribute to the abſter- 
five nitrous waters of the river Vindruſt, where- 
with they are ſcoured ; but others it is 
owing to a peculiar way of looſe ſpinning they uſe 
here ; and others again are of opinion that it pro- 
ceeds from both. But, however that be, this rown 
has engrofled the whole trade in that commodity. 
Duffil Stuffs are likewiſe made here, a yard and 
three quarters wide, which are carried to New Eng- 
land and Virginia, and much worn even here in 
winter. Here are alſo a great number of Fell-mon- 
gers. In this town is a good Free- ſchool and a 
fine Library belonging to it. 

A little to the fourth of Witney, is | 

Bam pton, fixty-ninemiles and anjalf from London, 
It is firuated on the borders of this county, next 
Berkſhire, the direct road to which, from the me- 
tropolis, runs through Abingdon, It appears to 
be of equal antiquity with Witney, and is noted 


for the greateſt market for — in Eng» 
land, which come from Wi 


itney. 
From Witney, the road runs till weſt, to 
Burford, 
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Burford, in the way to which is a village called 
Ajte!, where is a very high barrow, ſuppoſed to be 


the e 
Buford is feared on the confines of this county 


Edge, when Cuthred, King of the 

Weſt Saxons, beat Ethelbald, King of the Mer- 
cians, and threw off his yoke, taking his 
golden dragon, which gave 
celebrating this vic- 
tory here annually, and carrying the figure' of a 
about the town on Midfummer-eve. 


ſtill retains ſome marks of a Corporation, being 
governed by two Bailiffs and other inferior officers. 
his town carries on a conſiderable trade in Sad- 
dles, and at the time of the horſe-races, on the ad- 


bers that frequent them 

The learned Dr. Heylin was born here; and the 
famous Speaker of the Long Parliament, Lenthall, 
had a feat, and died here. 

About three miles and an half beyond Burford, 
on the right, 1s 

Barrington Part, the ſeat of the Counteſs of Tal- 
bot ; and about two miles and a half farther, is 

Shireborne, the ſeat of George Lennox Dutton; 
a handfome edifice, built by Inigo Jones. 

On the north-weſt of Burford, is | 

Teynton, which be formerly to Tewkſbury 
Abbey. It is a place noted for divers rarities of 

nature. 
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plainly 
Several 
road, has 
laſt : viz. 
Thame, the road 
= Bucks, 
is an anc plea- 
fant, on the and the 
county takes to have 
a the year 
970, in Burgh, 
when the which 
was taken laughter 
of the but when 


the in 1010, this 
town felt is large, con- 
fifting of which 
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which has turned up many Roman coins, 
other antiquities. 
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The eaſt part is hilly, and not ꝭſo very fertile; it 
is expoſed to winds and colds, but makes amends 
by its 144 it N . Cotſwould, and 
generally fed by ſheep, which yield an excellent fort 
of wool; it is from the vale by a long ridge 
of hills, reaching from Campden near Worceitcr- 
ſhire to Lanſdown near Somerſetſhire, which bears 
ſeveral names, according to the pariſhes through 
which they paſs. 

part is a rich vale, lying on each fide 
of the great na river Severn, and is of a quite 
different clime from the Cotſwould; and if it be 
objected againſt the cold air of Cotſwould, that there 
are eight months winter, and cold weather all the 
year beſides, it may be here affirmed, that there are 
1 

the year. 


The weſt part, or foreſt diviſion, is ſufficiently 
fruitful and good in cloathes grounds, and well fur- 
niſhed with woods and iron; many places in this 
county bear the name of vi from whence 
ſome have concluded that wine has been made in 
theſe parts, but this is a miſtaken notion, for it is 
wholly improbable that any other vineyard than that 
or could grow in theſe cold barren places 
ke chief river of this county is the Severn, 
which rifes at Plinlimmon in Mon ire, ſe- 
venty miles above Glouceſterſhire ; it enters this 
county about two miles above Tewkſbury, and runs 
through it about feventy miles, including the wind- 
ings of the river, and in ſome places is two or three 
miles broad; it comes in with a violent tide called 
the boar, which rolls with a head from two to four 
feet high, which often occaſions great damages to 
country by its inundations, though great care is 
taken, and great expences laid out to repair the 


y 
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banks of this boiſterous river, and to 
boving the adjoining how 


Kings and two Queens of Erigland. 
T his town was called by the ancient 


Britons 


eleven churches having 
time of the civil wars, when it was beſieged by 
King Charles I. The city is tolerably well built, 
and has a large ſtone bridge over the river Severn. 

The Cathedral is a very ancient venerable build- 


| P 
of Gothic architecture in England. The cloiſters 


Nn within 


if 
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5. 
Dr. John Hooper, the firſt Proteſtant Biſhop 
church, was burnt þ wp np 7, he 
There are many other ancient edifices in the city, 
1 but a great number of old houſes and other build - 
11 ings, have been pulled down purſuant to an act of 
. parliament in 1749-50. As the old croſs was eſ- 
1 teemed 


Li 
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teemed a lofty and beautiful ſtructure, we ſhall par- 
deſcribe it, as it ſtood in the centre of the 
city. In ſeveral diſtin niches were the ſtatues of 
the monarchs; King John, becauſe he 
N nad mpg 6 and afterwards, when he was 
ing, he made it a Borough town ; Henry III. 
de he ws crowned. her, and by ti charter 
made it a Corporation ; and Eleanor Queen, 
becauſe ſhe founded St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital ; 
King Edward III. becauſe of his of 
France ; King Richard II. becauſe he refided for 
ſome time in this City, and held a Parhament there- 
in; King Richard III. becauſe he was Duke of 
Gloceſter, and afterwards becauſe he was King, 
annexed the two hundreds of Dudſton and King's 
Barton to the juriſdiftion of the 
- — . becauſe ſhe eſtabliſhed the Pro- 

religion; and King Charles I. to ſhew their 


deteſtation of the former diſloyalty, acted in this 


place. 

_— —_ —_—— London, in 
order to preſerve the piece of antiquity we have 
juſt mentioned, cs Rickets of 
Gloceſter, ro rake particular draughts of the croſs 


and the 
d of this crofs, there is a ſtatue erected 
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— r phyſician, and 
founded by Sir Tho- 


At a diftance from the Cuy, is 
Rebinboc#'s Hill, which affords a 
for the Citizens : and in the little Alney, 
ceſter, the famous fingle battle was fought 
Edmund Ironſide, and Canute, for the whole king 
dom, in the view of both their armies. 
There is another road from London to Gloceſter, 
in Berkſhire, which enters this 
ty at Lechlade, and is the great road to St. 


with an hundred brick pillars, cu- 
fly inlaid with ſtones of divers colours, of teſſa- 
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Cirenceſter is eighty- eight miles and an half from 
the it takes its. name from the river 
Churn which runs th the town, and a Latin 
word for a caſtle. This was the Corinium of the 
Romans, but the Saxons named it Cyrenceſter, but 
the preſent common appellation is Ciceſter. 

The Romans fortified this city, and is eſteemed 
by ſome the oldeſt rown in the county. The Em- 
E. is ſaid to have been crowned 

and was then ſtrongly fortified with walls and 
a caſtle. Some remains of the ruins of the walls 
and ſtreets are ſtill to be ſeen in the environs of this 
town. 

In the year 577, the Weſt Saxons utterly defeated 
the Britons here, and took this city from them; in the 
year 656, Peada, the firft Chriſtian King of Mer- 
cia, took Cirenceſter from the Weſt Saxons; in the 
Le it from the Mercians 
under Germond, their General, who built a tower 
in that place which is behind Lord Bathurſt's gar- 
dens, and by corruption, at this day called Griz- 
mond's Mount. 

This town has ſuffered by the Danes, 
civil wars, &c. and here the firſt forcible oppoſition 
in the great rebellion, 164+, was given, by an in- 
ſult made on Lord Chandois, the Lord Lieutenant 
of the County, who was at that time executing the 
commiſſion of array for King Charles I. 

Here = a of — before the 
Conqueſt, and it had alſo three pariſh churches, 
of which only one is left, viz. St. John's, which 
is a large beautiful one, and has five chapels join- 
ing to it; the windows have the remains of fine 
painted glats, where is repreſented ſcripture hiſtory ; 
and one window, the right fide of the 4 wins ou 
almoſt intire, and is eſtcemed a valuable curiolity, 
for it repreſents all the orders of the church of 
Rome, trom the pope to the mendicant friar. 


In 
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In the eaſt window of the north aiſle is 
painted, the figure of Richard Duke of York, Earl 
of Cambridge, &c. having in the pommel of his 
fword, the arms of Mortimer, Earl of March. 
Many antiquities have been dug up near this town, 
and coins innumerable; large pieces of carved ſtones 
are carried off yearly in carts, to mend the high- 
ways, beſides what have been uſed in building; a 
fine Moſaic was dug up here, in 1723, 
with many coins. One Mr. Richard Biſhop, fome 
years ago, dug up in his garden, a vault fixteen 
feet long, twelve broad, and fu with ſquare 
pillars of Roman brick, three teet and an half high, 
on which was a terrace. Many antiquines 
worthy the notice of the judicious antiquarian are 
fill ro be ſeen at a place called Quern, a little weft 
of the town. 

The Saxons are faid to have built an abbey at 
Ciceſter ; very little remains of which are now 
to be ſeen. 
Tetbury, a conſiderable market-town, ninety-nine 
miles from London, is fituated on a rifing ground, 
_ healrhful air; but it is greatly deficient for wa- 

in a dry ſummer. Here is ſaid to 
have rmerly been a caſtle and a m The 
church is large and handſome, with a very high 
flender ſpire , at the welt end. The m market- 
houſe is large, and placed i in the midſt of the town, 
for the uſe of the yarn trade: there is a leſſer mar- 
ker-houfe for cheeſe and other commodities. At 
the eaſt end of the town there is a very high long 
bridge, which is therefore called the long bridge; 
half of it is in Wiltſhire. The river Avon riſes in 
this pariſh, in a ſmall ſtream, and paſſing by 
Malmſbury in Wilcſhire, runs through the city 
of Briſtol, and afterwards falls into the Severn. 

From Tetbury to Chipping Sedbury is thirteen 
miles, and twenty · two fouth of Gloceſter. Ir has 


nothing 
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Stephen's day 


for whic 


which have nothing remarkable in them to ſtop our 
attention, we ſhall paſs over to take notice of 
T hernbury, to which we are led by another branch 


of the road from Fairford. It is a market-town, 


crofs, with, a tower in the middle. 

The Earl of Berkley has made a noble improve- 
ment in theſe parts, a bulwark being erected 
Frampton. upon Severn, near this place, called 
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inquiſition, the King therefore ſeized their lands, 


and granted them to Farl Godwin, and fo his vil- 

lainy proſpered according to his firſt intentions.” 
The Earl left his wife whoſe conſcience be- 
ing ſtruck with the unjuſtneſs of the acquiſition, 
refuſed to be maintained out of the revenues of this 
and, therefore, Woodcheſter, a manor in the 
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in this tranſaction, 
words to keeper, to pro- 
King, and cover his own 


Edwardum occidere nolite timere bonum eſt. 
To murther King Edward fear; not to do it is 
praiſe worthy. LP 
“To murther King Edward fear not; to do it is 


praiſe worthy.” 


The 
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The church is and handſome, and is the 
burying-place of the Berkely family. In it are ſe- 
veral beautiful monuments. 

There is a rock of ſtone, at Durſley, about four 
miles from this town, which, has neither chop nor 
flit, but is of an incredible durance, yet ſoft enough 
to be hewn ; it is called by the inhabitants Puff- 
Stone. The walls of this caſtle were built of this 
ſtone, and though they are about fix hundred years 
ſanding, yet no decay can be 

Durſſey is a good cloathing and market-town, and 
has formerly been noted for over-reaching 
people ; Ml whence aroſe a ſaying 
of a tricking man, He it @ man of Durſley. 

Another road from Fairford, leads to Painfwick, 
through Biſey: in the laſt pariſh is | 

Todgmore Bottom, where the firſt cloathing mill 
in theſe parts was erected : it likewiſe gave birth to 
the famous Friar Bacon. He was educated at St. 
Mary's s chapel, afterwards St. Bury Mill on Stroud 
= = the of Hampton, wherein is a 


— * 
Painſwick i is only 


remarkable for an ancient for- 
tification on Ki h Hill, called alſo Caſtle 
Godwin, a very ſteep eminence in this pariſh ; from 
whence is a fine proſpect of the Severn, and on a 
great part of the vale. It is ſurrounded by double 
deep trenches. The name is derived from Kyne- 
mares Barrow, which ſignifies in Saxon, the King's 
eminent Hill. | 

The vale that croſſes the country in theſe parts, 
running from caſt to weſt, deſerves particular men- 
tion for its pleaſant ſituation . They 
are famous about here for not only 114 
fineft cloths, but alſo for dying x + 
tifuleſt ſcarlet. The two picces of eloch one ar. 
let, and other crimſon in grain, ſent as preſents to 


King 


n Srady :* he died in the 5 
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wiſe Kin your — has 4 
| and your wiſdom triumphed over my 
e neck which I have fooliſh- 
exalted againſt. you; fo ſhall you enter into that 

hi goodneſs has this day made 
1.489 —_ upon his ſhoul- 
im fit u robes, and j 


ſear of Edward Sourhill, Eſa. 
Vanbrugh. It is in his heavy 
is rendered totally uſelefs, by a 


Mr. Southill's houfe is ſituated in the mid of 
ſome fine woods, with a beautiful lawn before it; 
and on the right you aſcend à hill, a little beyond 
the breakfaſting -houſe for the hot-well company, 
| where is 6 noble proſpect. In front is a very 

fine 


valley, two miles broad, beautifully interſected 
hk woes wid bees; 2nd hh by the river 
Severn, which is here ten miles over; you com- 


mand King- with a fleet of ſhipping generally 
lying at anchor ; and laſtly, the Welch mountains 
terminate the whole. Behind there is an extenſive 

the , well ſcattered with villages ; 


ings of the Severn form near twenty miles, 
and thoſe of the Avon quite to Briftol. The pro- 
ſpect extends into Somerſerſhire, Gloceſterſhire, 
Monmouthfhire, Glamorganſhire, — 
Radnorſhire, and even to Pembrokeſhire. 
Clifton, about a mile weſt from Briſtol, and nine 


from Thornbury, ͤ—-» 


there was f. 


* 
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the church on a high clift : from this clift 
is a large proſpect apt 4-4 = 


form a view at once and terrible. 


This pariſh is four miles in compaſs, and the 
hot-well here is famous for curing divers diſtem- 
pers, eſpecially the diabetes: Jacob's well, alſo, 
a very cold ſtream, is in great repute. . St. Vin- 
cent's rocks are likewiſe in this pariſh, remarkable 


for plenty of ſhining ſtones, which generally 
8 of Briſtol ſtones: theſe rocks N 


vaſt height, and perpendicularly ſteep to the Avon. 
The rocks on the other fide of the river, are like 


= ſhips having 
cafioned the extra 
and 
theſe 


incent, 
makes 


was in Weſtbury, on the fide 
of the brook Trim, which runs down to Say's- 


mills : but the of Frome being thought more 
refore the miracle relates, that Sr. 
Vincent did cleave Sr. Vincent's rocks afunder, 


and ſo gave paſſage to the rivers ; becauſe theſe 
rocks derive their name from . Vincent; and 


ormerly a chapel on the top of St. Vin- 
cent's rock, dedicated to that Saint. 


Returning to Gloceſter, we ſhall take notice of 
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na ne. This town is a great 
the weſt part of Wales to Bri 
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unleſs you ' go 
plraſant ſcheme enough) and paſs directly to 
houſe ; we were ſhewn to an adjacent of 
garden, which conſiſted of ſlopes and w 
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of green; towards the right is ſeen the winding of 


ward from the rock, by the bold hands of the geni 


neat building on the higheſt 


the moſt exquiſite ] ever beheld ; for viewing 
the river beneath, then the vaſt rock rifing in aſhore 
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"which have ſo fine an effect from all the points of 


a imall but 
; ou? 

Ta 
ſpot of white, in the midſt of the vaſt range 


view at Persfield ; in the midſt appears 
neat building ; the 
none of the leaſt, 
but as a 


the river. 


From this 


ſpot, which ſeems to be puſhed for- 


river, as if a 


LH 


1 


as 


— 
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tremely tomantic cave, kollowed out of the rock, 


opening w a fine point of view ; at the mouth 
of. this cave fome ſwivel guns are 1 


in a moſt ſurpriſing mariner ; nor muſt you 
5 without — 15 remarkable Ig 
oak, - of a great age, growing out of a clift 
+ rock, vithout the leaft appearance of any 
urfuing the walk, as it riſcs up the rocks, 
and balls by the point of view firſt mentioned, you 
arrive at a bench, hich commands à view delicious 
beyond all imagination; on the left you look down 
_ the valley, with the river winding beneath, 
whole 1 by the vaſt amphitheatre of 
wooded rocks, and to the right, full upon the town 
of Chepſtow ; beyond it, the Severn's windings, and 
a prodigious profpect bounding the whole. Wher.- 
ever you come to Persfield, reſt yourſelf ſome time 
at this bench, for, believe me, it is a capital view. 
From thence an agreeable walk, ſhaded on one 
ſide with a great number of very fine fpruce firs, 
leads you to an irregular junction of winding walks, 
with many large trees growing trom the ſecucitered 
lawn, in apleating manner, and figures by contrat to 
what preſently fuceeeds, which-is a view, at the very 
idea of which the pen drops from my hand. The 
eyes of your imagination are not keen enough to 
take in this point. which the united ralents cf a 
Claud and a Gouda would ſcarceiy be able to 
ſkerch. F ult to the left appears beneath you, the 
valley, in all its beauty, ſurrobnded by rocky 
woods, which might be called (to vie another's ex- 
preſſion] a courſe ſelvage Of Canvas around a fine 
piece of lawn. In the front, riſcs from the hollow 
of the river, a prodigious wall of formidable rocks, 
and inunediately above them. in breaks, winds the 
Severn, as if parted from you only by them; onthe 
right is ſcen tue rown and caftle, ambit 2 border of 
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the wood, you come to an opening upon a 
{coop of the wood alone, which being different from 
the reſt, pleaſes as weil, by its novelty as its roman- 
tic variety. Further on, from the fame 
two other breaks, which let in rural pictures; the 
latter opens to a hollow of wood, bounded 
wall or rocks, one way, and letting in a vi 
the town another, in an exquiſite taſte. 
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mentioned, which are here ſeen in length, and hava 
a ſtupendous effect. On the whole this ſcene, is 


. 2 mile beyond. theſe walks is a very 
A ELN r 


E 


ſtance * 
abbey, a — ruin, ſituated in a roman 


hollow, belonging to the Duke af Beaufort, we 
worth your ſceing: and this is the concluſion of 

the Persfield entertainment. | 
C.bepftorw is the pext market town. that is worthy 
notice in this county; it is ſituated ane hundred and 
3 miles and an half from London, the 
di road to which is thraugh Glouceſter, though 
there is another road by Briſtol acroſs the ferry 
before-mentioned : it was formerly a place of great 
note, and is ſtill a well-builr town. This 
is the ſea-port for all the towns hat ſtand on the 
rivers Wye and Lug, over the firſt of which it has 
a wooden bridge, which is half in Monmouthſhire 
and half in Glouceſterſhire, and by an act of the 
rweaty-cighth of E it is to be kept in repair, 
at the joint expence of counties. This bridge 
is ſeventy feet high from the ſurface of the water 
when the ride is out; the erecting the arches of ſuch 
an height is — nec the tide coming in 
here as it does at Briſtol, wich great great rage, and in 
January 1738, the water roſe at the bridge upwards 
of ſeventy feet, and very much it; one 
man loſt above one hundred and thirty head of 
cattle, which with other damages it did there, and 
K* in 


of Pembroke, as it 
Earls of Pembroke 


— wo have b 


been 


built 


ox FTORDOIRcUI r. 


woRCESTERSHIRE. 


is county 
of E Ea 
R. I IU 


town, fituate on 2 gentle aſcent 
over which it has a handſome 


y p 
town is recorded in hiſtory, 
4 85 victory gained here by 
King Edward the Firſt, 
e great Earl of Leiceſter, 
wer of the Batons, by 
„ and reftored his faber and 


by Bailifs 

. whoat the requeſt 
£ it a new chatter incor- 
Burgeſs &c. This corporati 
e of th Aldetines: 


church, there was formerly a caſtle, which the 
Abbot D*Audeville recovered from William Beau- 
2 1137. and utterly demoliſhed, and cauſed 
to be conſecrated for a church - yard. 
hes is but this and another church in the town, 
both which have ſmall ſpire ſtceples ; but their bells 

have 
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have been removed to a famous tower built by 
2 n 2 
This town an ſ1 
Eveſham, and RES for its 
tertility ; this vale runs 9 
Avon, from Tewkſbury to P and to Strat- 
ford upon Avon, in the ſouth part of Warwick- 
ſhire, which river is fo far navigable. 
The other road on the left goes to Morton in 
Marſh, and enters this county at 
Perſhore, or Parſhore, an hundred and two miles 
from London. Ir is faid to take its name from the 
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Little Malvern ftands in a diſmal 
hills, and both villages had 


cavity of the 


an 
Benedictine Monks, which ſhared the fame fate as 


the other religious houſes, at the fu 
Litchfied there is a M.S. which . 


paſſion is painted differently in the 
eaſt window of the choir, at — 8 mor of 
Henry VII. whoſe figure 1s often repre- 
ſented here, as is that of his Queen. In the weſt 
window is that bold piece 
not inferior to the paintings ichz 
The City of Worcefter is an hundred nine 
miles from London. It is the capital of the coun- 
ty, and gives name to it: this was the Branovium 
ot the Romans, and ſeems to Have been built by 
them to curb the Britons on the other fide the 


Severn, 
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led it Caer Wrangon. It is ſituated 
of Severn, with a ſtone bri 
the ſame, the arches of which are exceedingly 
from the water, and has a tower upon it, 
to be built the Romans. This height is 
neceſſary, the waters riſing to a conſiderable 
ight in the winter. PO 

This city was erected into an eſpiſcopal fee 
Ethreldred, King of the Saxons, in the tay 
In the year 1041, it was plundered and burnt, 
and the inhabitants put to the ſword, by Hardica- 
nute, King of the Danes, to revenge the death of 
ſome of his tax-gatherers, whom they had mur- 
dered. In 1080, Roger de Montg 


gomery, Earl of 
, burnt the ſuburbs, and attacked the 
city; but the citizens defended themſelves ſo brave- 


22 


fered greatly in the civil wars, and in 1657, the 
famous battle was fought here, wherein King 
Charles II. was defeated by Oliver Cromwell, and 
in a garden juſt without the ſouth gate, where the 
heat of the battle raged, the bones of the ſlain are 
often dug up. A mile and an half above the ſouth 
gate, on the top of the hill, is the celebrated Peny- 
wood, where Cromwell's army lay. Here is a fine 
proſpect from hence; and above in the park is till 
to be ſeen a great work of four baſtions, called the 
Royal Mount, from whence a vallum and a ditch 
runs both ways, to encompals this fide of the city. 
It was probably at this place the battle began, when 
Charles and his army were driven back into the 
city, with a loſs of a great number ct the royaliſts , 
and the king eſcaped being made a priſoner in the 
narrow ſtreet, at this gate, by a loaded cart of hay 

purpoſcly 
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3 belonging to St. 
John of Jeruſalem, is a fine old houſe, built of 
timber, in the form of a court. The hall roofed 
with Iriſh oak, makes one fide of it, which was ap- 
. The win- 
images and coats 


very large city, but lies in ſuch a 
rally 6 nov be fine lit you com upon it: it 

s populous and well built, the Fore-gate- 
the wad me cho can be ſeen out of London. 
The Guildhall is a fine building, the old ftatues on 
the out-fide diſgrace it ; but what this city is moſt 
tamed for is its cathedral, founded by 


though the body of it L 
pearance on the outſide. The tower is low, 


any f f pinnacles the 
I IIS 


than the church itſelf, Loy oy 
the firſt Pi. 


it, but decayed 

ſhop, was conſec in 680, In k tee the body 
of King John, not where his monument now ſtands, 
which is in the choir before the high altar; but un- 
der a little ſtone before the altar of the eaſtermoſt 
wall of the church. On each fide of him on 
the ground, lie the effigies of Wulſtan and Oſwald, 
the two Biſt ops, te chad folan, from whate neigh. 
ped to be ſafe. On the fouth fide 
of the high altar is a large and handſome ſtone 
chapel over the monument of Prince Arthur, eldeſt 
fon of Henry VII. who died at Ludlow, as his 
zomb-ſtone ſpecifics, in the year 1502, and whok 
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relict, Catherine, Infanta of Spain, his brother, 


Henry VII. marrying, after twenty years wedlock, 
was divorced from, to make way for Anna Boleyn. 


The choir of this chapel is exquifite workmanſhip; 
but it was greatly damaged in the time of the civil 


Wars. 


Among other monuments of perſons of note here 
is one for that famous Counteſs of Sali 


railleries of the court, by wearing it that 
This monument deſerves notice, and is — — 


one umbilical pillar. It is now become a library, 
is well furniſhed, and has many ancient manu- 


dred and fifty paces in ci 
gates and five watch towers. The caſtle ſtood 


_— high artificial mount, or keep, nigh 
The city is governed by a mayor and fix alder- 
men. It has two chamberlains, a recorder, a town- 
clerk, two coroners, a fword-bearer, four 
at mace, and a ſheriff; bei like Gloceſter, a 
county of itſelf, divided into wards, in which 
— — capac and 
The public is a ious 
beautiful ſtructure, in which children of boch ſexes 
. nn, 
the practice of religion and virtue; —_— 
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rebuilt afterwards at the expence 
of Worceſter, in a much more elegant man- 


eie en Davewich, ſuppaſed by Camden, to 
have RY its dirty foil. It is a cor- 


wic, and a. borough town : but what 
— place noted, is the excellent ſalt works 
carried on — Salt having 


been made in theſe 
parts before William the C 


onqueror's reign, as 
pears by the Domeſday Book. The town ſtands 
on the river — 
It may be agreeable to many 
have an account of the proce 
at this place; the following is from the Philoſophi- 
cal Tranſactions, communicated by Dr. I homas 
Raſtel. 
The country is not quite plain, nor has it any 
great hills, only ſeveral ſmall eminencies; the great- 
eſt hills are Lichie within fix miles, which ſome call 
Lookhigh, ſuppoſing it to be the higheſt ground in 
theſe parts, becauſe the ſprings which riſe there run 
both northward and fouthward ; near theſe are 
Clent-hills about the fame diſtance ; on the other 
fide the Severn are Aberly- hills, at about feven 
miles diſtance; there are many ſalt ſprings about 
the town, which is ſeated by a brook fide, called 
Salwarp- 
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brook, riſing both in the brook and in the 
ground, though there are but three pits 
where the ſprings are ſalteſt nothing at all 
but by the brackiſh ditches there grows 
Aſter Atticus, or ſtar-wort, with a pale flower: 
Some of the ſalt- ſprings riſe on the top of the 
ground, and theſe are not fo ſalt as others; the grea 
ue cure difinge For pit 15 three . 4 f 
are three di 

12 other 


comes into the pit nort 


the third 88. which is 2 SE bo __ 
quantity and quality; they all differ in — 
the pit is about ten feet ſquare; the fides are made 
with ſquare elms jointed in at the full length, which 
is f. EI by theft of th 
ground that ſeems to have A diggin 
S or the nadie of » hd, the pune of ther 
falt-houſes, a long ſtaff was thruſt up to the head ; 
the ſurface of the pit is made of aſhes : Though the 
brine be colder than other water, yet it never 
freezes ; but the rain-water which lies upon the 
brine, in the extreme hard froſts will freeze a little. 
The foil on the lower fide of the town is a black 
rich earth, under which at two or three feet, is a 
iff gravelly clay, then marle; thoſe who make 


wells tor freſh water, if they find ſprings in the marle, 


they are generally freſh; but if they fink h 
the marle, they come to a whitiſh clay mixed with 
in which the ſprings are more or leſs 

kith : : the great pit at Upwich they have at 
once three ſorts of brine, which they call by the 
names of Firit-man, Middle-man and Laſt- man, and 
they are of a different ſtrength ; the brine is drawn 
by pumps, fo that that in the botrom is firſt pump- 
ed up, and called the Firſt-man ; by filling a quart, 
which held twenty-four ounces troy diſtilled 
water with the firtt brine, beſides the tare of the 
quart, it weighed twenty-nine ounces, and made - 
| leven 


adjacent 
uled ; 
ſter 
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ight ounces, and the third fort twenty- ſeven 


4 


A 


much 


11 


ery weaker brine is divided into eight 
every burden being a veſſel which contains about 
thirty-two gallons; whereof every one hath fix 
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burdens of Firſt- man, ſix of Middle-man, and ſix 
of Laſt- man; fo that every one hath not only his 
juſt ion in quantity, but alſo in quality. 
This brine is carried in coolers to every man's ſeal 
by eight ſworn men, called Maſters of the Beachin, 
and four Middlemen, and there put into great tons 
for uſe. The fuel formerly uſed was all wood, but 
fince that hath been deſtroyed by the iĩron- works, 
they generally uſe pit- coal carried thirteen or four- 
teen miles by land : The phats in which the brine 
is boiled are of lead, caſt into a flat plate five feet 
an half long and three over; and then the ſides 
p, and a little raiſed in the 
pon brick work, called ovens, 
wherein is a grate to make the fire on, and an aſh- 
hole called a Trunk; in ſome ſeals are fix of theſe 
pans, in ſome five, down to four, three, two; in 
each of theſe pans is boiled at once as much brine as 
makes three pecks of white ſalt, called a Lade; and 
it is laded out of the pan with a loot, and put into 
barrows, which are ſet into Baſtals over called 
Leach-combs, that the brine called Leach may run 
from the ſalt, with which they dreſs their phats, 
when the cold brine, they are firſt filled with, is a 
little boiled away; in theſe Baſtals the fait ſtands 
till it is dry, which is in about four hours, then it 
is carried into Cribs, which are houſes boarded on 
the bottom and fides, where it is kept till fold, 
which is ſometimes half a year or three quarters; in 
which time if the Crib be good, it will not waſte a 
twelfth part, the ſalt ĩtſelf being of ſo ſtrong a body; 
whereas in Cheſhire they are forced to keep their falr 
on barrows in ſtoves to dry, and to make it no faſter 

than they fell. g 
For clarifying the brine nothing elſe is uſed but 
whites of eggs; a quarter of a white of an egg is 
put into a gallon or two of brine, which, being 
beaten with one's hand, lathers like ſoap; a imall 
St quantity 
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n into each phat, raiſes all 
ſcum, ſo that the white of one egg will clarify 
twenty buſhels of ſalt; and by this means the ſalt is 
white, and it has no ill favour, as that clarified 
wi . 
uſe nothing at all to make it 
is naturally fo 
it will 
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granulate for 
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depriving 

There is a third fort of falt called Knockings, 
which candies on the ſtails of the barrows, as the 
brine runs from the ſalt, after it is laded out of the 
phats ; this ſalt is much uſed for the ſame purpol 
as the clod- ſalt, though it be not altogether fo 


There is a fourth ſort called Scrapings, which is 
coarſe and mixed with droſs and duft, and ſcraped 
———————— 
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they take their phats off the fires to beat up the 
bottom, and it is bought by the poorer fort to ſalt 
meat with. 

A fifth tort is Pigeon-ſalt, which is nothing but 
the brine running out through the crack of a phat. 


and hardening to a clod on the outſide ov-- 
fire. 


Laſtly, the Salt-loaves are the fineſt of the 
ſalt, whoſe grain is made ſomething finer than or- 
nary, that it may the better adhere together; 


which is done by adding a little more rofin, and 
beating it into the barrows when laded out of the 


At Droitwich they uſe no iron-pans as in Cheſhire 
and other places; for it has been found upon trials 
that the ſtrength of the brine doth fo corrode, that 
it quickly wears out thoſe of forged iron, and breaks 
thoſe of caſt iron. 

The Droitwich ſalt is not fo apt to diſſolve as 
Cheſhire ſalt, nor as that which is made by diſſolving 
bay-falt, and clarifying it, called ſalt upon ſalt, 
which appears by its keeping long without fire. No 
ſalt can be whiter than it, and conſequently none 
freer of droſs; it is alſo the heavieſt ſalt, a Win- 
cheſter buſhel of it weighing half a hundred weight. 
In the time of the firſt Dutch war this ſalt was car- 
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on board the but the poor at Droitwich, 
who were entirely ſupported by the falt-works and 
carriage, made fuch preſſing inſtances againſt it, 
that the project — nothing, and an act was 
procured to mend the road between the two towns. 

King John granted great privileges to this town 

a charter, which is ſtill extant : after this mon- 
arch's death, in the year 1290, St. Andrew's church 
with great part ot the town was burnt. King Hen- 
ry III. alſo, and ſeveral other princes, granted them 
ſeveral immunities. In the reigns of Edward I. 
and II. this borough returned eight Members to 
Parliament, but diſcontinued it afterwards till the 
firit of Philip and Mary, when it had farther pri- 
vileges, befides the renewal of its former charters ; 
and James I. granted them a new one. It is now 
governed by a bailiff and burgefles. The bailiff 
is a juſtice of the quorum and peace for the year 
after; beſides theſe there is a recorder, who like- 
wile ſets as a juſtice. | 

The next town of any note, in this county, we 
have to remark, is 

Kidderniinfler, or Kederminfter, an hundred and 
twenty-five miles from London. It is a com 
town, fituated on the Stour, not far from the Se- 
vern, and carrics on a conſiderable trade in cloth, 
linſcy wolſcy, &c. The church is handſome, a good 
free-ichool, and two alms-houſes. It is governed 
by a bailiff, who is a juſtice cf the peace, twelve 
capital burgcfics, twenty-five common councib men, 
and other ſubordinate officers, who have a town- 
hall. it was anciently a borough, and ſent mem- 
bers to parkament, and the famous miniſter, Sir 
Richard Baxtcr, was miniſter of this place. This 
pariſh extends to Bewdlcy Bridge, and includes 
kubenhall, and an hamlet adjoining. 

Bewdley is an hundred and twenty-eight miles 
from cke metropolis z it is Ekewife wrote Beatoley, 
ur 
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rl RI OP 
ſtone bridge. This town was formerly noted 
igh trees in the adjacent foreſt of Wye, 
deſtroyed by particular- 
down a oaks in this 
ood. King Henry VII. built 


= which 
oreſt and Horton w 5 
a near it, called Teckenhall, or Tecken- 


i. e. Goats-hill, as the place was termed before 
the palace was built; this he erected for the retire- 
ment of his fon Arthur; this houſe was ſituated in 


they are called Monmouth caps. 
ſupplied with corn, malt, leather, &c. 

North of Kidderminſter, is 

Stour-bridge, or Stur-bridge, an hundred and 
twenty-four miles from London. It takes its name 
from the river Stour, over which it has a very 
bridge. The inhabitants here deal greatly in the 
glaſs manufactory, in the latter of which Mr. 
Richard Foley raiſed a great eſtate, ſince much im- 
proved by his poſterity. Here is ſaĩd formerly to 
have been a monaſtery founded by Ethelbald, King 
of Mercia. At Old Swinford, near this town, is a 
noble hoſpital, founded and well endowed by Tho- 
mas Foley, Eſq. for fixty poor children of this and 
the neighbouring pariſhes, to teach them reading, 


writing, &c. 

Sturbridge Clay, has long been eſteemed for mak- 
ing the fineſt ſtone pots, tor glaſs-makers to melt 
Not 


their metal in, alſo crucibles, &c. 
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ſpot of Mr. Pope's, and this alcove was erect- 
ed to his memory, being called Pope's feat; it i 


0 fine floping lawn, the 
favoutjte receſs of a numerous herd of deer, better 
ſuited both for 
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the weſt, is a ſine view over the tops of the trees, 
acroſs the valley, as the eye can be delighted with. 
Still aſcending up the hill, is a cave, or hermit- 
age, hewn out of a rugged rock, and covered with 
of trees; at the entrance is an il-ſhaped ftone 
encompaſſed by a bench of earth, and far- 
in, dangerous to ſimple maids, is a moſſy bed. 
diſtance is a ruitic hut, neatly matted 
and towards the roof are various figures, 
with ſmall pebbles and different coloured 
paſs by ſome fiſh- 
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ther 
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A ding, wht 
ruins of an old caſtle; the er 
keeper's lodge; this is near the 


: 


view try, to the Wrekin in Shrop- 
ſhire, which is ſaid to be thirty miles diſtant, and 
the black mountains in Wales, fifty miles : Mal- 
vern-hills and the city of Worceſter ; the towns of 
Kidderminſter, Stourbridge, &c. The laſt Prince 


8 gentry ; partic 

Foley, at Whitley Court, five miles from Bewdley, 
it is a handſome feat, and well furniſhed. It is ſitu- 
ated in a large park, and the chapel built by the late 
Jord is eſteemed a very curious piece of architecture. 

Hertlebury Caſtle, is a neat, uniform and ele- 
gant ſtruct ure, ſeated in a beautiful part of the 
county, with very extenſive views. The offices 
and gardens are well laid out, and the whole forms 


a very compleat and pleaſing retreat. 
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fruitful ; it abounds with corn and paſture, 


ties of apple-trees thrive here, eſpecially red-ſtreaks, 
better than in any other county, the hedges are full 
of them. 


On the other fide of the river. is. 
Wilton, where was anciently à caſtle, 
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Here are a great num 
valuable braſſes and tombs. 


h-yard is large and handſome, being the 
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and many 


few years, 
The churc 


Pa g 
1 1 ld 1 
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only one in the city. The deanry ftands on the 
eaſt fide of the church, and is a good building; 
the chancellor's houſe, and one or two more be- 
longing to the dignitaries, are neat modern ftruc- 
tures. 
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Hereford, a and populous city, 
may yet ar NS 
dirty, lying low, on the bank of the Wye, whic 
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From Gloceſter is another road, which leads to 
Ledbury, one hundred and twenty-two miles and 
an half from London; it is a fine well built market 
town, fituate near the ſouth end 


the poor, and has a charity-ſchool for twenty-three 
Poor children. 


feat 
end 


: 


dulphs ; there are 
whole railed round 
8 Not 


i 
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cond is a butter-market, and the third an inferior 
market for grain for cattle, viz. peas, beans, &c. 
Here is a particular charity an iſtri 
on a day kept in commemoration of St. Catharine, 
before mentioned. A quantity of bread is given by 
the church-wardens to all ſuch who are in need of 
it and requeſt it. This donation was left the 
above lady, and is ſtill called St. Catharine's Dole 
very 


ing for a long 
way, till you meet with a cave, called by the inha- 


bitants Clutter's Cave, or rather Clother's Cave, an 


: 
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ancient Briton. The vulgar notion of the gene- 
rality of the people who refide hereabouts is, that 
antiently a cruel Giant dwelt there, who — 
made into Herefordſhire, and made 
free with the farmers cattle, &c. though at 
-in this 
us monſter is ſuppoſed to have often fed 
upon their innocent fleſh. 


However, it may very reaſonably be ſuppoſed, 
car this monſter was 1 other than Lr trac 
„or lord, who was continually oppre his 
fubjefts or his vaſſals. __ 
From Clutter's cave, in the way back to Led- 
bury, is a road called Ridgeway, which paſſes over 
a waſte, which, in my ** Brat 
road to and from the intrenchment. 5 
* I have only troubled you with theſe fewremarks 
and humble ſuppoſitions, in hopes that ſome per- 


ſon more verſed in antiquity than myſelf, may give 
a further and more learned 2 


Upon a waſte near Col wal, no great diſtance from 
Ledbury, as a countryman was a ditch 
about his cottage, he found a coronet 
with diamonds, it was of a ſize large to be 
drawn over the arm with a fleeve, the ſtones of it 


chiefly ſtocked with apple trees, 

whinh, Oy NOT ANG, Ges > - 
is town nearly equidiſtant 

. Hereford and Worceſter. 


From 
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From Bromyard, the road runs weſterly to 

Leominſter, or Lemfter, an hundred 1 thirty - 
ſeven miles from London; it is a market 
rown, pleaſantly ſituated, and has on ap 


ove he river Lug; i is thoroughfare, and 
a bailiff, a recorder, 


governed by a high ſtew 
twelve capital . 2 — 


bers to 
This town is famous for the fine wool which the 
* — r called for 
inction Lemfter wool, and the inhabitants 
9 2 meaning that this valuable article is, 


The church, which was a 
old building, has been in a manner rebuilt, and is 
pow very beautiful. On the north fide of the church 
„two aiſles of which now 


poor 
remains of this priory, chiefly a little chapel which 
bly belonged to the Prior's — — 
neath it runs a pretty riĩvulet, which uſed to grind 
his corn, now converted to a fulling-mill. Near it 
for fiſh, which uſed to fur- 
monks on faſting days. There was a fine 
þ wilted Gove, not many 
or -cloſe, where they gave their 
ſcraps away to the poor. The mayor has a long 
black rod to walk with, tipt with filver. = 


» 
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In this town there is an alms-houſe, founded by 
the widow of a man who gave away the beſt part 
of his effects in his life time. In a niche over 


Let him that gives his goods before he's dead, 
Take this hatchet, and cut off his head. 


In the road from Lemſter to Hereford, which is 
n 
Hampton Court, a ſeat, by 
Duke of Lancaſter, afterwards King 
Henry IV. in the form of a caſtle, ſituated in 2 


The park is very fine, eight miles in circumfe- 
T NR There 
is a pool three quarters of a mile very broad, 
and incjoſed between two great woods, the dam 
which Tims ie, and is mate over 6 vettey, coſt 

eight hundred nds, and was finiſhed in a fort- 
. — hands. A new river is cut 
quite through the park, the channel of which, for 
a long way together is hewn out of the rock ; this 
ſerves to enrich large tracts of land which before 
were barren. 

This park commands moſt extenſive proſpects on 
one ſide reaching into Wiltſhire, on the other, over 
the Welch mountains : the lawns, groves, canals, 


The houſe is ſupplied with all forts of conve- 
niences and neceffaries, from the warrens, decoys, 
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the ſquare canopy of purple filk at the coronation of 
the Kings and Queens of —_— but peaceful 
times ſince the reduction of 922 
united to the crown of England and the 
thority, have by degrees aboliſhed the private rights 
— of theſe lords, which they exerciſed — t in- 
ſolence over the inhabitants of the marſhes, and the 
right of ſupporting the coronation canopy is now 
claimed and uſed only by the wardens of the Cinque 
2 Kidderminſter the road enters this county 
at Alam and leads us to-Bridgenorth, Bruges, 
or Brug mor fe, onehundred and thirty-nine miles from 
London. It is faid to have been anciently called 
only Bridge, but that the word North has been 
added of late years, from the building of ſome 
bridge over the Severn, to the ſouth of it; how- 
ever, the inal name 1s faid to be ancienter than 
that of England, which was given to it by Egbert 
in 884, which thews this town to be ancient. 
It is ſituated on the bank of the Severn, which 
river flows in among the rocks here with a very 
great fall. 1 he town is large and divided by the 
Severn into two parts, the and the- lower; 
over the river is a fair ſtone bridge of ſeven arches, 
which hath a gate and e. Its fituation is 
pleaſant ; its air healthy, the proſpect delightful 
and commodious for trade. It was formerly for- 
tified with walls and a caftle, now in ruins; the 
area in the laſt, is converted into a bowling-green. 
The upper town ftands on a hill, on an aicent of 
ſixty yards from the weſt bank of the river. Many 
of the houſes are founded upon a rock, and moſt of 
the ir cellars are caves hewn out of it. Here were 
formerly ſcveral religious houſes, but now only two 
churches. St. Mary M. an ancient build- 
ing, made a free chapel, and exempted from epiſ- 
copal 3 by King John. St. Leonard, 
which 
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which was ſo greatly damaged by fire, in the civil 
wars between Charles I. and his parliament, that 
the inhabitants were obliged fince to rebuild it. An 
hollow way is cut through the rock, from the upper 
town to the of the h of twenty feet, 
and round the caſtle is a walk, kept in good order, 
which commands a proſpect of the low town, the 
river, and the common, called Morfe, where the 
races a e kept. The walk on Morte affords alſo a 
dclighttul proſpect. 

This town carries on a great trade in a number 
of articles; but it is chiefly noted for gun-makers, 


and for its ſtocking manufactory It had ſeveral 


charters from King Henry IL and King John, with 
many great privileges, tor which it vie with 
moſt corporations in England. It is free from 
paying poſtage, toll and cuſtoms to any other 
towns, and receives from ſeveral. It is by a 
— — by twoBailiffs, choſen 
annually, twenty-four Aldermen, forty-cight Com- 
mon Council- men, a Recorder, &c. &c. The 
town is ſuppled with water, by an engine, which 
forces it out of the Severn to a reſeryoir on the 
of Caſtle Hill, r: 
—. of the town. The free ſchool here for the 
| is as ancient as the reign of Queen 
— t 3 with twenty-four 
pounds per annum. 
There is another road to through 
and Dudley, which is only one hundred 
and thirty-five miles from London, and is the direct 


road to Shrewſbury. Two miles en the right, be- 
ond C between Bri and Shrewſ- 
— Eſcall Park, the feat of the Earl of 


Bradford. 

Shrewſbury, one hundred and fifty- ſix miles from 
London, is the of the county, and de- 
lightfully fituated on the Severn It is * 

ve 


c 
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have been built out of the ruins of the ancient 
neighbouring city Uriconium, now called Wroxeter ; 
the Saxons called this town Scrobbes-berig, becauſe 
the hill it ſtands upon was covered with ſhrubs. 
The Britons called it Penguerne, i. e. a Brow of 
Alders ; and the Normans, Screpeſbery, Stappe/bury 
and Salop. In the time of the Normans, it had two 
hundred and fifty-two townſmen, of whom twelve 
were bound to keep guard, when the Kings of 
England came hither, and as many to attend them 
in hunting. William the Conqueror granted it to 
Roger de Montgomery, who built a caſtle here, 
and other ways greatly improved it; and in the year 
1083, founded and endowed a Benedictine abbey, 
called St. Giles's, or the Holy Crofs, famous for 
being the repoſitory of Winifred's body. Robert, 
when he revolted | from Henry I. incloſed it with 
walls on that fide where the Severn leaves it expoſed 
to an enemy. When Domeſday book was made, 
there was a cuſtom in this town, « That howſoever 
a woman married, if a widow, ſhe ſhould pay to 
the King rwe nty ſhillings, but if a virgin ten ſhil- 
» which cuſtom is at preſent 
Beſides the abovementioned convent,other churches 
were erected here; and to paſs by the monaſteries 
of the Dominican, Franciſcan, and Auguſtine 
friars, founded by the Charltons, Jennevils, and 
Staffords, there were two collegiate churches, viz. 
St. Chad's, with a Dean and ten Prebendaries ; and 
St. Mary's, with a Dean and nine Minor Preben- 
daries. 
Part of this town was burnt by the Welch under 
their Prince Leoline, and near it the famous battle 
was fought between Henry Hotſpur and Henry IV. 
of England, in which, through the raſhneſs of the 
former, the King came off victorious, having killed 
the hot-headed youth, and routed his army. This 
bloody engagement was fought on the eve _ 
ary 
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Mary Magdalen, A. D. 1403, at a place called 
Battlefield, which name it retains to this preſent hour. 
On the fifteenth of April, in the year 1551, that 
* r broke out at this town, called 
the ſweating heknefs, which ſpread itſclf over the 
whole kingdom, and ſome parts abroad. It de- 
ſtroyed great numbers of people, eſpecially the 
» «Weil of whom but few eſcaped its mortal 
es 
When King Charles I. fer up his ſtandard at Not- 
tingham, he met with but little encouragement; he 
therefore removed to this * to which he had 
bern invited by the gentry o town and country, 
and indeed 12 — affectionately received herr, 
and met with ſo much aſſiſtance, that he preſently 
recruited his army, and took the field before the 
t, advanced towards them, and gave 
chem battle at Edgehill, near Banbury. 
Shrewſbury is called by Mr. Camden a city, and 
indeed it very well deſerves that but 
it is ſaid that King Charles II. when he offered to 
erect this town into a city; the townſmen refuſed it, 


* 
Aldermen and Burgeſſes. Here are no lefs than 


raining the Mayor and corporation at their parti- 
. cular bowers or arbors, erected for the purpoſe, and 
diſtinguiſhed by ſome mottos or devices ſuitable to 


their ſeveral arts and crafts. The fireets are large, 


A 
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and Be preg. Be bu. re he ag 
of gentry, there are aſſemblies and balls 

year round, 2 ies with 

f irth and gallantry, and 

hes are 

adjacent 


great ornaments to it, eſpecially 


with delightful rows of lime-trees, and adorned 

with ſeats and alcoves, judiciouſly dropped for a 

1 the river and adjacent country; fo that its 
ty and makes it deſerve rather 

name of Shrewsbury Mall than the Quarry. 

n the Welch bridge, acroſe the Severn, is a 


18554224 


the Terne. The anthor of the additions to Camden 
tells us, that this place, which ſome reckon the 


metropolis, others the ſecond city of the Cornavii, 
was 
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prove 1ts antiquity, though 
moſt part illegible. Here is ſuppoſed * 
have been a caſtle, with a ſuditory or 
houſe for the Roman ſoldiers. Within a mile of 
this village is 

 Wrekin-bill, 


by ſome called Gilbert's hill, the 


hehe proſpect over IRE The toaſt in 
theſe parts, To all friends round the Wrekin, is as 


common as that to theſe round St. Paul's, at Lon- 

don, &c. 
Bilderwas, or Bulduldewas Abbey, lies about a 
mile ſouth · eaſt of the foot of the in, and 
cloſe to the river Severn, over which there is a 
bridge, faid by the inhabitants to have 
to, or to have been built for the convenience of 
this abbey; but its appearance does not ſpeak it of 
that antiquity. 
This houſe was founded in the year 1135, by 
Roger, Biſhop of Cheſter, for monks of the order 
of Savigny, united afterwards to the Ciftertians. 
It was dedicated as it is faid, to St. Mary and St. 
Chad. The foundation was confirmed by King 
Stephen, in the year 1139. It had afterwards many 
noble benefacions and donations, ſeveral of them 
were confirmed by the charter of Richard the 
firſt, in the year 1189, being the year of his 
reign : and Henry the ſecond, by his charter to 
Randolph, Abbot of this place, ſubjected the ab- 
e 
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of St. Mary's Dublin, to the government of 
2 Abbots of Bilde rwas. 

Great part of the walls of the church are now 
ſtanding, which ſhew it was once a magnificent 
building. The arches of the aiſles are ſupported 
by columns of a remarkable thickneſs. 

Hawkeftone, a fine ſeat belonging to Sir Rowland 
Hill, Bart. The houſe being fituated low, is not 
ſeen from the road, though it is built in very good 
taſte : above the houſe 1s a hill which fronts the 
Wrekin, the rocks having been cut away and 
formed into baſtions and regular Gothic buildings, 
makes it extremely beautiful: the vineyard alſo 
here is finely plan:ed in terraces ; and over looks 
the country beyond Shrewſbury. It being defended 
on every fide, and open only to the fouth, the 
grapes generally ripen here very ſoon. 

Boſcobel-honſe, or White Ladies, is about a mile 
from Shrewſbury, in a large wood : this place is 
famous for the royal oak, and here the Pendrils 
lived, who preſerved King Charles II. after Wor- 
ceſter battle. The floor of the garret, which is a 
Popiſh chapel, (formerly a nunnery in the poſſeſ- 
fron of the family of Cookſey) being matted, pre- 
vented any fufpicion of a little cavity with a trap- 
door over the itair-c2ſe where the King was hid. 
His bed was artfully placed behind fome wainſcot 
and ſhut up very cloſe. A defcendant of the Cook- 
ſeys ſtill the gloves and garters which his 
Majeſty left behind him. The chapel is ftill ftand- 
mg, and has ſome painted faints upon the wall at 
one end. 


Not far from the houſe ſtood the royal oak, into 
which the King and Colonel Carlos climbed, 
by means of the hen-rooft ladder, when they 
thought it was no longer ſafe to {tay in the houſe, 
the family reaching them victuals with the nut- 
hook. The ftory is related as follows; whilft the 

| King 


» 
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King and the Colonel were in the tree, a party of 


the inſide whereof is covered with laurel. The 
oak is in the middle, almoſt cut away by travellers, 
whoſe curioh leads them to fee it. Cloſe by its 


fide _ _— young plant from one of its 


"After the reſtoration, the King reviewing the 
place (no doubt with very different emotions from 
what he had when he was in it) ſome of 
the acorns and fer them in St. James's park or 

| and uſed to water them himſelf. The 
ing in recom for the ſervice Pendril had 
done, him with two hundred pounds per 
annum, which ſtill remains in the family. 

Over the door of the incloſure is a 
ſcription, cut in marble ; 


which is thus tranſlated :; 


Baſil and Jane Fitzherbert recommended to 
rerity this moſt fortunate tree, which the all- 
gracious and all-mighty God, by whom 
reign, ordained here to grow, to be the 
lum of the moſt potent Prince King Charles 
II. and have begirt it with a wall, as well 
in ual remembrance of fo an event, 


as a teſtimony of their firm allegiance to Kings. 
The Oak beloved by Jovz. 


The fiſner men in theſe parts have a pretty de- 
vice to catch fiſh, which is called a Coracle, where- 
* will row himſelf very 

Y yy ſwiftly 
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folly 7d ave Lag. A oe 1 
manages his net, angle, or other fiſhing tac £ 
is of a form almoſt oval, made of ſplit ſally twigs 
interwoven, (round at the bottom) and that part 
which is next to the water, is covered with a horſe's 
hide. It is about five feet long and three broad, 


that they carry it out and home on 
33 


Eaſt of , is 
New Port, a market town, ſituate on the bor- 
an 


, with a houſe both for the maſter and uſher, 
pounds a year to the former, and thirty 


1 ag e der of an acre to each 
the boys to play in. The 
I and twenty-two feet 


Here is alſo an Engliſh free-ſchool, erected for 
all the children of the town : it is a very ancient 


foundation, 
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Wall, which Mr. Plaxton ſuppoſes to have been 
formerly a Britiſh fortification. It is | 

by a moraſs, and raiſed up to a great height with 
ſand, broken ſtones, gravel and rubbiſh ; and is, 
as he meaſured it, above one thouſand nine hun- 


where the vapour being forced to exhale, it is fer 
on fire, by approaching any lighted matter, and 
burns with that intenſeneſs, that in leſs than two 
hours it will boil a large piece of beef, and meat 
may be broiled at the ſame without taſting of the 
fulphur, but as ſoon as the iron cover is removed, 
the flame is immediately extinguiſhed, and becomes 


as cold as any ſpring-water. 
1 far diſtant from here is a little village, 
d 
Pitchford, which name to an ancient family 
now extinct. It takes its derivation from a {pring 
hq 


of pitchy water, upon which there floats a 
ſort of bitumen, though it be every day ſcummed 
off; which the inhabitants uſe inſtead of pitch. 
North of New is Drayton, one hundred and 
fifty three miles from London; it is fituated on the 
borders of Staffordſhire, and on Blore-Heath, a 
famous battle was fought between the houſes of 


York 


» 
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York and Lancafter, wherein Nevil, Earl of Saliſ- 
bury, with five thouſand men only, beat Lord 
Audley with ten thouſand men, after a moit bloody 

t, which was very fatal to the gentry of 
Cheſhire. A remarkable ftone croſs was erected 
upon the ſpot where Lord Audley was flain, and 
near this heath ſtands Oakley, a fine ſeat of Sir 
John Chetwood, Bart. 


Another road from Newport leads to Whitchurch, 
one hundred and 


fixty one miles from London, a 
pleaſant large and populous town on the borders of 
Cheſhire. This town has a good market, and a 
great many gentry in it, many of waich are Roman 
catholics. It is faid, that when King Charles I. re- 
moved his ſtandard from Nottingham to 8 
this town raiſed a whole regiment for his ſervice. 

It has a very good church, in which is the mo- 
nument of the great John Talbot, firſt Earl of 
; he was ſo renowned in the wars of 

France, that he was ſtiled the Engliſh Achilles, and 
no man in that country dared to encounter him 
fingle-handed ; he had on one ſide of his 
ſword in rude Latin, Sum Talbeoti, I am Talbot; 
and on the reverſe, Pro Vincere Inimicos Mes, to 
conquer my enemies ; his epitaph is in Latin, ex- 
preſſing his name and titles in Latin, and that he 
dyed near Bourdeaux, the ſeventh of July, 1453. 
From Shrewſbury, a road branches off to Ven, 
one hundred and ſixty-ſix miles and an half from 
London, an ancient town near the head of the river 
Roden. It gave title of Baron to that obnoxious 
Judge, Sir Conone Jelerys, in the reign of King 
James the Second. Mr. Wycherly, the poet, 
was born here. Sir Thomas Adams, Draper, 
Lord-Mayor of London, gave the 
2 to be a free-{ 
children of this tewn, and liberally endowed i 
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and agreeably diverſified. Ir is the 
of the Prince of Wales in right of his princi. 
pality, and nature ſeems to have left nothing want- 
ting to make the ſituation fit for a royal palace. It 
Silas in he anork-welh angie of the dota, upon a 
rwek ; the battlements are of heighth and 
thickneſs, with towers at convement diftances, that 
half within the walls of the town is ſuecoured by a 

ditch ; the other is founded on a folid rock. 
A chapel here has abundance of coats of arms upon 
the pannels, as has the hall, together with lances, 
firelocks, and old armour. 
But the plunder the inhabitants are daily maki 
on the ancient materials of this caftle, not a litt 
contributes to its decay; as the fine courts, the 

apartments, halls and rooms of tate, lie open, 
8 of them falling down ; for 
fince the courts of the Prefident and Marches are 
taken away, there is nothing that requires the atren- 
dance of any public perſons, and that 
that can devour the ſtrongeſt fabrics, continues his 
this noble ftrufture, ſo greatly famed 
for its elegance and antiquity. 

There was formerly a fine lawn before the caftle, 
which extended near two miles, but is now 
incloſed ; over ſeveral of the ſtable-doors are the 
arms. of Queen E lizabeth, the Earls of Pembroke, 
and others; Samuel Butler, the author of that ad- 
mived poem, Hudibras, wrote the firſt part of it in 
one: of the ts of the outer Gate houſe. 

- The church belonging to this town has a hand- 
fore tower, and a pleaſant ring of fix bells. The 
windows are adorned with painted glaſs, pretty 
entiie, and there are ſome old monuments of he 
Lords, Prefidenes, &c. and an inſcription! on the 
north wall of the choir, relating to Prince Arthur, 
eidtft brother te King Henry VIII. who died here, 
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a romantic but a delightful retreat. 


down the valley, is a tablet 
proper for ſuch a romantic ſpot : 
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and labour, made it not only 


In a ſmall root-houſe, which 


bis — — 
Afford the light our revels crave; 
The turf, with daiſies broider'd Oer, 
Exceeds, we wot, the Parian floor ; 


Nor yet for artful ſtrains we call, 
Bur liſten to the water's fall. 


& Wou'd you then raſte our tranquil ſcene, 
ſure your dallas | be ſerene ; 
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And much it vails you in their place, 
To graft the love of human race. 


And tread with awe theſe favour'd bow'rs, 
Nor wound the ſhrubs, nor bruiſe the flowr's ; 
So may your path with ſweets abound, 

So may your couch with reſt be crown'd : 
But harm betide the ſwain 
Who dares our hallow'd haunts profane“ 


The yoinry admits you into a valley, on the 
i whith is a caſcade; on the Jt is lapine 
grove of oaks, and the centre preſents with a 
pretty circular 

with Hales 


34 STAFFORDSHIRE. 
| ſcene is a very beautiful | view of villages and 
finely varied. | 
On the left of the priory, windi into the 
valley, we enter a narrow glade by a terpentine 
walk, covered with oaks and beaches ; on the back 
of a fine canopy of ſpreading oak is this inſcription : 
« Hue ades O Melibee ! caper tibi Salvus et heedi ; 
Et fi quid ceſſare pores, requieſce fub umbra.” 


Before it is a ſmall lawn, with hills 
and embelliſhed with a caſt of the piping Faunus, 
amid trees and ſhrubs on a ſlope upon the left; and 
on the right an urn thus inſcribed : 


4 IxnGENIO ET AMICITIAE 
* GULIELMI SOMERVILLE.” 


And on the oppoſite fide, 


« G. S. vosurr, 
* Debita ſpargens lachrima Favillam 
« Vatis amici.“ 


The ſcene is encloſed on all fides by trees, the 
middle only has an opening, where the lawn con- 
tinues, and winds out of fight. 

Another inexpreſſible ſcene is, that of an irregu- 
lar and romantic fall of water, one hundred and 
fitty yards in continuity ; you have a beautiful view 
of this from a large root-houſe, inſcribed, To the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Stamford, who was pre- 
ſent at the opening of the caſcade before mentioned. 
This ſcene is inimitably beautiful, and admirable 
. which paſs through 
Ina , to you a 
kind of thicket, are the following words. 

To 
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© Seek no more. — the reſt is vain; 
RE . ſoon in pain; 
Anguiſn h gilded oer; 
Cloſe thy wiſh, and ſeck no more.” 


At the ſummit of a circular hill, to which you 
the 


a wicket, is an octagonal ſeat, 
Ek ef oh is ſo contrived as to form a table, 
or for a bowl, or goblet, thus inſcribed, 
« To all fri round the Wrekin,” intimating. 
Mr. Shenftone's commemoration of his 


2 


- 1 


trees, 1 
is diſcovered, 


whence 


T 
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deryde the beechen bowie, 
In whyche he quaſfs the lympid fprings. 
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We deſcend now to a beautiful gloomy ſcene 
called Vieys gybve; where cn the — 
„ with an inſcription 
o b | 
The firſt feat in this grove is inſctibed, | 


CElenBtRRIMO PorTaEt 
Jacozo TromsoN 
Porz FONTES _ NON FASTIDITOS 
G. 


SEBEM HANC ORNAVIT, 


« Quz tibi, quæ tali reddam pro carmine dona? 
Nam neque metantum venientis fibilus i 
Nec juvant fluctu tam Hrora, nec qua 
* inter decurrunt flumina Valles. 


— — 
which preſent) Everal deflable iews. Indeng th? 


— ws 
. 


Mr. Dod particular of this 
— farm, if fhoukd, —_ be this. 
We now proceed to a ſeat at the bottom of a large 
root, on the fide of a lope, with this inſcription : 


O let me haunt this peaceful ſhade, 
Nor let ambition e er invade 


The tenants of this leafy bower, 
That ſhun her paths, and flight her pow'r. 


** Hither the peaceful Halcyon flies, 
From ſocial meads and open ſkies ; 
Pleas'd by this rill her courſe to ſteer, 
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Forſakes the fan's un welcome glean, 
To lurk within this humble ſtream. 


And ſure I hear the Naiad fay, 


hm, flow my ſtream, this deyious way: 


Fons PERRUGINEVUS 
Diva pax Szexssu 180 FRUIT Corcepit. 


Ixrus aqvas Dyrcis, Vivoquz SeDilla Saxo; 
f NyYMPHARUM DOMUS. 


Croſſing the head of the caſcade, we come to a 
ſeat, under a ſhady oak; ſoon after we enter the 
ſhrubberry, which half ſurrounds the houſe, where 

we 
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friends : | K 3 


7 
e 


Amicrriaz & Maar 
 RicyarD: Graves 


Irzan Ts, Treas r, 


— 


* Not her, whoſe amerous leer prevailid 


To bnbe the Phrygian boy; 5 
Nat ber, who clad in armour, fare 
To · ſrve diſaſtrous Troy. 1 
| * Freſh 


. STAFFORDSHLRE. 
She ev'ry boſom warms ; 

While half withdrawn, ſhe ſeems to hide, 
And half reveals her charms. © 


Learn hence. ye boaſtful ſons of taſte, 


And while the fight unveils a part. 
Let fancy paint the reſt. 
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Iedneſbury, ſituated near Darlaſton, was an- 
ciently fortified by Adelflida, of the 
Mercians, and was at the conquelt the ancient de- 


melne of the crown. 


. It is famous for © 
bright flame, 
fort of iron 

Dr nails 


into white 


- 


make 
tools, as 
of divers forts 


ticularly famous for their ingenuity in lock-mak- 
ing ; and it is faid a very fine lock was made here, 
and i thr Trey wonmN,. IK, ban! ©. ox. 6b 
at what hour the owner. 

in braſs is alſo carried 
Some of the iron- work is 
the town, but the chief is made by ſeveral far- 
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is built in this town, T 


an ere 


eee 


mains of an old fortification, and at Abbor's caſtle 
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wo 


or Apewood caſtle, near Seaſdpn, on the edge 
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of 
bn i 
been Britiſh : it ſtands on a lofty round pro 

tory, with a 


At Weſten, on the borders of 8 near 
Brewood, are Brine Pits, — be 


— 
Peatridge, an hundred and twency 

z It is fituated on the river Penk, acroſs 
which it has a ſtone 


rant yo og Wy is fa- 
mous for its horſe fair, eſteemed as great as any in 
Numbers of with 
grooms, and others 
dle and dra 

hĩther from 


D 
London. It is a fine. neat, well- built, and pretty 
large city. It. rote from the ruins of the Roman 
Etacetum, a mile off, now called Cheſterfield wall, 
trom ſame reliques of its fortifications. It was 
een under the name of 


The city is divided by a ſluggiſn flough, or water, 
3 it, into two parts, that which 
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e à little particular in our deſcripti is ancien 
ſtructure. It is ſituated in the cloſe, and was rebuilt 
Biſhop Roger de Clinton, in 1148: the religious 
warriors in the civil wars greatly dainaped it, de- 
| linagery and carved work in the front, 
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Near Litchfield, i 
Beandeſert, - 


ſear, ſaid to be built by 


Stafford, the County Town, and the moſt conk- 
derable except Litchfield, is fituated an hundred and 
thirty-five miles from London, on the river Sew, over 
which it has a bridge. It is ſaid to have been founded 
Earl of Mercia, whomade 
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noted for pedlary 
of Liichſield and 
has a ſear, called Eccleftall Cale. 
The main road from Litchfield to Cheſter, after 


Eccleſhall, a pretty market town, 
Warez; and near it the 
Coventry 


the family of Stafford , one of whom alſo found- 
This town is noted for 1 its COmmo- 


views of the noble river Trent. 
A ſmall diſtance from Stafford, is 
Ingeftre, where the late Walter C 
built, or rather rebuilt, a very fine church, at his 


on c 
] gardens, 


rk, with | 
iſcount nd {pared no to make 
2 com Chereynd pared OY 
A httle ſouth of this r and 
Haywood, is an exccecli bridge, hav- 
. Ing about. e ir forrgix thrown 
acroſs a large ſtanding water, which in winter, and 
after rains, is impaſſible. | 
- A.ktle above this is 
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is felling in. 


in length when felled. 
twa feet over 


yards 
_ Fourteen load were broken in the fel, 


_ Forty-one load in the 


days 


The a_ 
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North-weſt of Uttoxeter, is Newcaſtle under Line. 
This town ftands on a branch of the Trent, one 


in 

ich ſtood two m 

It was incorporated by King 

Queen Elizabeth and King 
Charles II. 
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Charles II. and is governed a Mayor, two 
Juſtices, two Bailiffs, and twenty - four 
council. The caſtle, of which is h 


with coal-pits, particularly one at 
where 1s a fort of coal, called 
its variety of olours. 
the cannel « 
fumes ſo faſt, that it is reckoned 
An excellent device is here f 
uſed here, for the taming 
2 into 2 ſcold's mouth, which 
her of ſpeech for the time, and leading 
the town to ſhame her, till ſhe promiſes 
ment. | 

Here are quantities of ſtone-ware made 


this town, eſpecially at Cobridge and Burſtem, 
where is a —. 4 for earthen ware, &c. which 
is exported to a gr | 
About three miles ſouth-eaſt of this place, is 
Trentham, ſo called from the river Trent, which 
riſes there. The Earl Gower has a noble ſeat here, 
which is extremely handſome : the bouſe is modern, 
and builr on the plan of the Queen's palace, in St. 
James's park; but the entrance to the houſe is 
rendered very inconvenient, by the church being ſo 
cloſe to it, and thechurch and church-yard in front. 
The park is yery beautiful, with two noble 
pieces of water in it; and the hills, which riſe im- 
mediately from the water, are finely covered with 
wood, which has a fine effect on the traveller, as 
he paſſes the road to Newcaſtle. It is walled raund, 


and the high ground in it gives an extenſive view 


of the ſurr country. 


— 
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About fourteen miles from Newcaſtle, is 
Cheekley, 


11 
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and A 
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Fable, of the conferrence and there be- 
tween Oliver Cromwell and the 
Sturton and Siurion Caſtle, on the river Stour, 
three miles north-weſt of is noted for 
Cardinal Pole been born in caſtle here : 
= variety of marl i 
A Swinerton, is a in 
the foil, which is 4 excellent manure ; 
and this place, with the little country between it 
and Trentham, being molt free from waters, mines 
and woods, is reckoned the healthieſt part of the 


On the welt fide of the river, between Upper and 
Lower Tean, is an unaccountable called tbe 
Well in the Wall, which, according to the report of 
Mr. Wood, whoſe ſeat was here, riſes under a rock, 
and throws out all the year round, except in July 

ago, el bones of difleren: forte. ke chat 
and chickens. 
Waterfall, on the ſouth fide of Grindon, is fo 
called, becauſe the river Hampſe, or Hans, after a 
1 — or eight miles from its ſpring, falls 
ground, and riſes not ull it meets 
ren 
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End of the Second Volume. 
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